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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Where the Money Comes From 
(p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 


Although Congress has the power to 
levy and collect taxes, according to the 
Constitution, in practice the President 
takes a hand in tax policy. History of- 
fers considerable evidence of conflict 
between the Executive and Legislature 
on taxes with the Supreme Court taking 
a hand from time to time. . 

The major sources of Federal income 
have changed from the early days when 
excise taxes met our needs for income. 
Today, personal income taxes, corpora- 
tion income taxes, and excise taxes, in 
that order, are the major sources of 
some sixty odd billion dollars of rev- 
enue required by the Federal govern- 
ment. Complaints of states and local 
governments about sources of tax rev- 
enue, and arguments for and against 
cutting taxes at this time are evaluated. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aims 
1. To help students evaluate the 
arguments for reducing Federal taxes. 
2. To help students develop skill in 
reading graphs. 


Assignment 

1. The Executive, Legislature, and 
Judiciary are involved in the Federal 
tax problem. Explain. 

2. In table form outline the argu- 
ments for and against reducing the fol. 
lowing sources of Federal income: (a) 
personal income taxes; (b) corporation 
income taxes; (c) excise taxes. 


Motivation 

Look at the cartoon of Franklin on 
page 10. Why is Franklin’s advice 
sound? According to the cartoonist, 
what problem are you going to have 
today in accepting Benjamin Franklin’s 


advice? 








WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


“Where the Money Comes From,” beginning on page 10. Pros and cons 
for cutting taxes are weighed in this searching survey of Federal sources 


of income. 

“Turkey,” beginning on page 13. The background of Turkey under the 
Sultans is searched for contrasts with modern Turkey. The westernization 
of this Middle East pivot of NATO is evaluated in terms of its government, 
social and economic progress, and foreign policy. Students may gain addi- 
tional insight into peasant life in Turkey by reading the short story, “The 
Gray Donkey,” beginning on page 19. 

“Meet Bruce Smith,” on page 6. The old desire to become a cop may 
be revived when your students read this interview with a man who brings 
to life dying police forces. 

“Space Control,” beginning on page 7. If you think we have enough to 
worry about on earth, let your students look into the emerging controversy 


over control of other planets. 








Pivotal Questions 

1. Study the charts, “Government 
Tax Revenues,” and “Sources of Budget 
Receipts,” on page 11. How do they 
help you to understand the cartoonist’s 
point of view? Make specific reference 
to the graph. (Practice in reading the 
graphs should be undertaken at this 
point. ) 

2. How do you account for the huge 
increase in Federal taxes since the on 
days of our history? 


3. Let’s imagine that this class is the 
House Committee of Ways and Means. 
A bill has been introduced by a Con- 
gressman which carries out the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation that personal in- 
come taxes be cut. What are some of 
the questions you will want to ask be- 
fore voting on the bill? (Which groups 
are affected? By how much? etc. Will 
we be able to meet our defense re- 
quirements? Aid to other countries? 
etc.) 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 
What are you doing about the student who falls behind? With half the 





term over, you have some definite ideas about who is likely to fail the course. 
For the student who has been misplaced hopelessly, you have sympathy. 
There is the possibility that the school administration will help to organize 
a course of study closer to that student’s abilities. For the student who is 
not doing his best, there are some simple but often overlooked avenues for 
reform. Have you spoken to the student outside of the classroom? Have you 
consulted with other teachers who know the pupil? Have you spoken to 
his teacher counselor? Have you spoken to the parent? Have you asked a 
more successful student to lend a hand? Have you checked the student’s 
homework carefully? Yes, these are burdensome taxes on your limited time 
budget; but will you feel happier in having tried one or more of these ap- 


proaches?—H. L. H. 
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4. Let's broaden our inquiry to in- 
clude corporation taxes and excise 
taxes. Which groups in society will we 
ask to testify before our committee? 
Why? What ‘do you think representa- 
tives of the fur industry will have to 
say about the 20 per cent excise tax 
on furs? 

5. Why is it essential that the tax 
program be considered in the light of 
our national needs and role in the world 
today? 


Summary 

A famous French economist (Col- 
bert) once said: “Taxation consists of 
so plucking the goose as to make the 
least amount of hissing.” What did he 
mean? Will we be cooking our goose 
by cutting taxes at this time? Defend 


your answer. 


Reference 
Federal 
Kreps. The 


edited by C. H. 
Reference Shelf (1952). 
Wilson Company, N. Y. Another well 
balanced collection of articles on many 
sides of a controversial subject. 


Turkey (p. 13) 


Digest of the Article 

Turkey, with one foot in Asia and a 
toe-hold in Europe, is a nation of 21 
million in an area about the size of 
Texas. Under Suleiman the Magnificent, 
the Ottoman Turks almost took Vienna 
in 1529. By the 19th century, however, 
Turkey was the “sick man of Europe.” 
The Russians, a traditional enemy of 
the Turks, had tried several times to 
wrest the Dardanelles from them. These 
valuable straits are still held by the 
Turks and might deny the Russians ac- 
Mediterranean in the event 


Taxes, 


cess to the 
of war 

Since the end of Werld War I mod- 
ern Turkey has become westernized 
under Mustapha Kemal and his suc- 
cessors. The republic has encouraged 
equality of women, the spread of ed- 
ucation, and adoption of more mechan- 
ized agriculture and mining. Four- 
fifths of the people continue to rely 
upon farming for a living in a nation 
i small farmers. 
Aim 

To review the history of Turkey and 
to assess its role in the cold war today. 





TRACING LIGHT 

Camera enthusiasts in your class will 
be interested in the unusual illustration 
used in the Gem Razor advertisement 
on page 28. A detailed explanation of 
how this photo was taken may be ob- 
tained by writing to: American Safety 
Razor Corp., Dept. S, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


(Adv ertisement) 
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Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
December 3, 1952 

Your next issue of Senior Scholastic 
will be dated December 3, 1952. There 
will be no issue November 26 because 
of the Thanksgiving holidays. Hope to 
welcome you at the NCSS Convention 
in Dallas. 

National Affairs Article: The Prob- 
lem of Foreign Aid to Our Allies—How 
much they need, how much we can 
afford to give, trade versus aid. Third 
in our series of articles on problems 
that face President-elect Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and the new Congress. 

Foreign Affairs Article: The New 
President and World Affairs—The prob- 
lems that confront President-elect 
Eisenhower in international relations: 
Korea, the new Soviet line, our policy 
in Europe and Asia, relations between 
U. S. and the U. N. 














Materials 

Map of Turkey on page 13; Scho- 
lastic’s “1952-53 News Map.” See also 
map of the Middle East in “Key” issue, 
Oct. 22, 52, p. K-4. 


Assignment 

1. Describe briefly the part played 
by each of the following in Turkish 
history: (a) Osman; (b) Suleiman the 
Magnificent; (c) Mustapha Kemal. 

2. Study the map of Turkey on page 
13 and map of Middle East in “Key” 
issue, page K-4. Discuss Turkey's stra- 
tegic position in the cold war. In your 


School Board Journal 
Professor: ‘Mr. Smith, will you tell me 
look at your timepiece so 


Smith (suavely): ‘Yes, sirl | was afraid, 
sir, that you wouldn’t have time to finish 
your interesting lecture, sir.” 


answer review the history of Turkey's 
relations with Russia. 

8. “Turkey has advanced from a 
backward Oriental despotism to a pro- 
gressive Westernized democracy.” Eval- 
uate the statement by reference to 
Turkish (a) government; (b) agricul- 
ture and industry; (c) treatment of 
women; (d) relations with the United 
States. 


“oe Questions 

If you were a Turkish high school 
judas what might you be expected 
to remember about your country’s his- 
tory before World War I? 

2. Would you have preferred to live 
in Turkey under the Sultans or under 
the republic? Defend your choice. 

3. How has the United States helped 
to make Turkey strong? Should we con- 
tinue military and economic aid to 
Turkey? Defend your answer. 


Space Control (p. 7) 

Rocket ship flights into space above 
the earth raise the question: “How 
should we settle the international prob- 
lems of sovereignty that will arise with 
man’s conquest of space?” Debate cen- 
ters about problems of ownership of 
space, the status of rocket ships and 
space stations, ownership of the moon’s 
resources, the role of the U. N., and 
interplanetary laws. 


Things to Do 
1. Ask a science-minded student to 
explain the principle of the rocket ship. 
2. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question: “Should the U. N. be 
entrusted with exploration of the other 
planets?” 





Invitation to a Party 
Are you going to the NCTE Con- 


vention in Boston or the NCSS 
Convention in Dallas over Thanks- 
giving? See our invitation to a party 
in last week’s issue. 











THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 18) 

I. Taxes: 1-Revolutionary War; 2-Con- 
gress; 3-correct; 4-correct; 5-personal in- 
come tax; 6-House of Representatives; 7- 
Ways and Means Committee; 8-President. 

Il. Turkey: A. a-4; b-5; c-1; d-2; e-3. 
B. a-4; b-3: c-1; d-2; e-1; f-2. 

Ill. Reading a Map: 1-eastern; 2-south; 
3-Mediterranean Sea; 4-northeast; 5-Black 
Sea; 6-about 225; 7-about 75; 8-over 5,000 
feet; 9-straits; 10-25° to 30° longitude 
East. 

IV. Reading a Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-NS; 
4-F; 5-T. 
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ONLY TAB HAS IT: Boy dates Girl A POCKET-SIZED BOOK FOR THE FIRST TIME! 


BOY DATES GIRL—Gay Head illustrated by Katherine Tracy 


The first pocket-sized book published exclusively for you—members of the TAB Club! 
It’s a helpful, up-to-date book written by Gay Head of Scholastic Magazines. Written for 
you, answering hundreds of questions you've asked—What’s the correct way for a boy to 
ask a girl for a date? What does a girl do if she’s “stuck” at a dance? Plus many more on 
manners, clothes, family relationships, etc. What every teen-ager should know! Social 
“know-how” to help you deal successfully with snags in the Boy-dates-Girl whirl! 


GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
—Fulton Oursler 





MIRACLE ON 34th ST.—Davies 


Who says there's no Santa P mane? 

Claus? There sure is! : hae % 
oe Just wait ‘til you read GREATEST SYORY 

this warmly humorous ~ EVER TOLD 
story of a merry old man 
who thought he was 
Santa Claus — and acted 
that way! His name was 
Kris Kringle —and the 
children at Macy's department store believed 
him! But the rest of New York thought him 
just plain “nuts”! This story leaves little 
doubt in the minds of skeptics. A 20th Cen- 
tury “Christmas Carol” you'll never forget! 


OUT OF THIS WORLD—Fast, ed. 


a 


This book has sold out 

{ over’50. printings since 

j first published in 1949! 

La The ever-new story of 

the greatest life ever 

= ' lived! The life of Jesus, 

= faithfully retold with 

reverence and inspiration, in simple dramatic 

form. Based on episodes taken from the 

Gospels of the four Apostles. A book you'll 

always treasure. Ideal for Christmas gift- 
giving, too! 


FANNIE FARMERS’ HANDY 
cOoOoK BOOK 


one 3 
meacte on 
ium Steet 





DECEMBER, 1952 
MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY— 
Nordhoff and Hall 


— 


Unbelievable! Fantastic! 


tormented, the 
But sure to give you 


crew could stand it no 


Beaten o ’ 
Say girls! What's the 


MUTINY vn the 
BOUNTY 


longer — life on Capt 
Bligh's ship was unbear- 
able! There was only one 
way out MUTINY! A 
4 ' true account of one of 
ting sea stories of all time. The 
Bounty from England, the 
cruelties aboard her! Bitter 
running high! There's action, danger 

this dramatic story of justice and revenge 

a famed writing team » 


most ex 
vase of the 
ngs and 


BIRTH AND DEATH OF THE SUN 
-George Gamow 


~~ 
lid the 
into being? How 
7 } it? Does the sun really 
" } burn? In simple, but ac- 
& 4 4 =) curate terms, a leading 
re * scientist answers many 
questions like these. He 
outlines the development of the atomic 
theory since it was first expressed in 375 B.C 
Illustrated with pictures, diagrams. A vital 
nformative book for atomic age readers 
Excellent background material for sciénce- 
fiction fans, too! 


How sun come 


BIRTH DEATH old is 


EAST—Biake 


little while you'll 
be dead!" detective Mark 
Crosby warns Kathie. He 
knows that the myste- 
rious deaths at Sidley’s 
Cove that summer were 
not accidental! Now 
Kathie is the next one 
chosen to die! Mark plans 
to(trap the real murderer before it's too late! 
Kathie’s scared, terribly scared, but she nas 
fait n Mark's plan. He's the one man who 
can save her life—will he be there at the 
right minute 


DEATH DOWN 


In a 


) 


300 TRICKS YOU CAN DO 


Mystify your friends—be 
the life of every party 
You'll be amazed at how 
simple it is to be a ma- 
gician. Learn magic from 
this easy-to-follow book 
Learn how to hypnotize 
a handkerchief make 
coins disappear, and even 
talk read a sealed message—there's noth- 
ing to it once you know the secret! Hours, 
of fun ahead as you fascinate your pals and 
keep them at wits’ end! 


hours of chilling, thfill- 
ing entertainment. This 
collection of 14 tales 
includes John Collier's 
Evening Primrose, Can- 
terville Ghost by Oscar 
Wilde, Eric Knight's Sam 


Small’s Tyke, plus other hair-raising yarns 
by top fantasy-writers Jack London, H. G 


Wells 
others 


that'll send goose 


Stephen Vincent 
Completely out of this world! Stories 


Benét, Saki,~- and 


pimples up your spine! 


THE 


A masterpiece of American fiction! 


doing and repentence 


her community to wear a scarlet letter 
by the distressing secret he keeps 

about stern Puritan justice in the early days of the 
As modern, 


to gain revenge . .. 
Massachusetts colony 
it was published! 


quickest way to a guy's 

heart? Why, of course! 

Well then—here’s how— 

with this amazing low- 

priced, handy edition of 

America’s most famous 
cook book! More than 1300 of the best, 
mouth-watering, tempting recipes—hundreds 
of brand-new ideas for preparing meats and 
vegetables or whipping together a wide va- 
riety of luscious, easy-to-prepare desserts 
Plus loads of money-saving tips! 


SCARLET LETTER—Nathaniel Hawthorne 


The heart-rending story of wrong- 
of a courageous, kind woman condemned by 

of a young minister tormented 
of a bitter husband determined 


as dramatic and moving as the day 


* For more details on the six junior titles, see TAB News sent to Club secretary 


To order 
want, 
right - hand 
line opposite 


lected. Add 


books 
write price in 
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each of 
the titles you have se- 
cost of 31. 


E BOOK CLUB 


you 
BOOK 
NO. 


DECEMBER SELECTIONS 


WRITE AMT. 


TITLE HERE W 





BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head (25¢) | 


books you selected and 
write total for your or- 
der opposite TOTAL 
AMOUNT. Hand coupon 
to your Club secretary 
with the amount of 
money shown opposite 
TOTAL AMOUNT. Do 
NOT send this coupon 
to TAB headquorters in 
New York. After the 
secretary makes a rec- 
ord of your order, she 
returns coupon to you 
it is your own receipt 
for books you ordered 
and paid for. Use blank 
spaces to write in num- 
bers and titles of selec- 
tions effered during a 
previous month this sem- 
ester. Please do NOT 
write in titles not being 
offered through TAB this 
semester 


To Club Sec- 
oe retary: Write 

“Paid” in 
this space to indicate 
that payment was made 
for books ordered 





32. 
33. 
m1 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


"120. | 


DEATH DOWN EAST, Eleanor Blake (25¢) 
MIRACLE ON 34th STREET, V. Davies (25¢) _ 
FANNIE FARMERS’ HANDY COOK BOOK (25¢) _ 
300 TRICKS YOU CAN DO, H. Thurston (25¢) 
OUT OF THIS WORLD, Fast, ed. (25¢) 

*MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY (35¢) a2 
THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD, Oursler (35¢) 
THE SCARLET LETTER, Nathaniel Hawthorne (65¢) i 


"THE BIRTH AND DEATH OF THE SUN, Gomow (35¢) | 


MINUTE MYSTERIES, Ripley (25¢) co os 
THE TATTOOED MAN, Howard Pease » (25: ) 
BIG RED, Jim Kjelgoard (25¢) 





RIDERS OF THE GABILANS, Dean (25¢) 
MOUNTAIN PONY, Henry Larom (25¢) o. 
Q. & A. FROM BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE (35¢) _ 








~ TOTAL AMOUNT | 
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ean Tein 


Young people often hesitate to start a 


| life insurance program because they're 


uncertain about the future. "What 
happens," they ask, "if I have to drop 
my life insurance? Don't I lose 
everything I paid in?" 

The answer, of course, is an emphatic"No!" 

Let's suppose that something did 
happen that made it impossible to 
continue your insurance after two or 
three years of payments. You would#have 
at least four choices. 

You could borrow from the company, 
using your policies as security. 

You could convert your policies into 
a smaller amount of "paid-up" insurance. 

You could take extended insurance— 
that is, have your insurance continue 
in force until the money you have paid 
in has been used up. 

You could take the cash value. 

It's best, of course, to simply borrow 
against your policy. That gives you 
funds to keep up your insurance and 
tides you over until you can repay the 
loan. But there are times when 
"paid-up" or "extended" insurance is a 
good idea, and I'll tell you more in my 
next letter. 

In the meantime, I think I've made it 
clear that "you can't lose in buying 


life insurance!" 
Affectionately, 


Kad 


"You can’t lose in buying life insurance!" 




















MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


in 1845 


INSURANCE COMPANY = ORGANIZED 


SOC BROADWAY, NEWARK, MEOW JERSE 





ART-MINDED SENIORS! 


Now is the time to plan your work for 


an art or photography scholarship 


Many of the nation’s leading schools 
offer tuition scholarships through 


the 1953 scholastic art awards 


Start preparing your portfolio now. For complete 


details, ask your teacher or write for rules book to 


Scholastic Art Awards, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


The following schools and colleges generously offer scholarships: 


Academy of Arts, Newark (4 scholarships) Modern School of Fashion and Design, Boston 
Ad-Art Studio School, Pittsburgh Moore Institute of Act. Science & Industry, Philadelphia 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn Museum Art School, Portland, Ore. 
American Academy of Art, Chicago National Art School, Washington, D. C. 
Art Academy of Cincinnati New York-Phoenix School of Design 
Art Career School & Commercial Illustration School, New York New York School of Interior Design 
Art Center School, Los Angeles (2 scholarships) Parsons School of Design, New York 
Art School of Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia 
Art Students League of New York Philadelphia Museum School of Art 
Atlanta Art In-titute Pratt Institute, Brooklyn (2 scholarships) 
Bradley Univ. College of Fine Arts, Peoria Rhode Island School of Design, Providence (2 scholarships) 
Burnley School of Art and Design, Seattle Ringling School of Art, Sarasota, Fla. (2 scholarships) 
California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland Rochester Institute of Technology, Dept. of Applied Art 
California School of Fine Arts, San Francisco Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design, San Francisco 
ambridge Sehool of Design School for Creative Work, Hartford 
arnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh (3 scholarships) School of the Art Institute of Chicago (3 scholarships) 
artoonists & Hllustraters School, New York (2 scholarships) School of the Dayton Art Institute 
hicago Academy of Fine Arts School of Fine & Applied Art, Portland, Me. 
houinard Art Institute, Los Angeles (3 scholarships) School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
leveland Institute of Art (2 scholarships) Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 
lorade Springs Fine Arts Center School Silvermine Guild School of Art, Norwalk, Conn. (2 scholarships) 
Colorade State College of Education at Greeley Stetson University, Deland, Fla. 
Columbus Art School (2 scholar-hips Svracuse University School of Art (2 scholarships) 
Cornish School, Seattle Traphagen School of Fashion, New York 
Famous Artists Course, Westport, Conn. Tyler School of Fine Arts, Temple Univy,, Elkins Park, Pa. 
Fort Wayne Art School niversity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 
Fred Archer School of Photography, Los Angeles (2 scholarships) niversity of Denver School of Art 
Ceorge Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville niversity of Georgia, Athens 
Hartford Art School (2 scholarships niversitv of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
i i gton niversity of Louisville, Allen R. Hite Art Institute 
lackson-Von Ladau School of Fashion, Boston niversity of Miami, Coral Gables 
Jamesine Franklin School of Prof ts, N.Y 4 scholarships) niversity of Oklahoma School of Art, Norman 
John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis (2 scholarships) niversity of Tulsa 
Kann Institute of Art, W. Hollywood (2 scholarships) niversity of Wichita 
Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design Vesper George School of Art, Beston 
Layton School of Art, Milwaukee Whitney School of Art, New Haven 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. E 2 
Maryland Institute of Art, Baltimore Special Scholarship Offers 
McDowell Designing & peeing School, New York National Art Honor Society—a grant of $300, contributed 
leinzinger Art School, Detroit by the various my 
Memphis Academy of Arts 
Mexico City College 
Minneapolis School of Art 


wis Weste ' rsitv, Gloomingtor 


Famous Artists Course—home study course for candidate 
from each sponsored region 





\ SAY WHAT 2 
* you PLEASE ~ 


. li _ . 

. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on-any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Problem With Parents 


Dear Editor: 

The letter in the October Ist issue 
of Senior Scholastic on “Problem With 
Parents” was very interesting. I really 
got a “big kick” out of it. 

My comment is that I think it was 
a dirty trick to pull and if I were in 
his place I would have a talk with my 
parents and tell them how I felt about 
it and what happened to cause their 
distrust in me. Explain the situation 


to them and perhaps he can come to 
an understanding with them. 

Joan Witt 

Miami (Ariz.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

Perhaps I'm peculiar but I have no 
“gripe” to ~ 9 about. I have wonder- 
ful parents. I appreciate the fact that 
my parents have some rules of disci- 
pline and enforce them. This gives me 
a teeling of security. I do not wear 
blue jeans or shorts except at home. 
When I go out at night on dates or to 
parties a reasonable time is set for 
me to return. I do not object to this. 
Neither do I object to the fact that 
I am always punished if I fail to get 
back home on time unless I am _ pre- 
vented by circumstances beyond my 
control .. . 

I have about all a girl could wish for, 
but my parents have not spoiled me. 
My parents are reasonable and under- 
standing. However, even though I am 
17 and a senior, occasionally my father 
puts me over his knee and spanks me 
in exactly the same direct manner that 
he used when I was only seven. I do 
not resent this. I find that it does me 


5 


a lot of good. It keeps me from feeling 
too big and too important. I guess 
most girls my age think it would be 
outrageous if. they should be spanked. 
But I think every teen-ager would profit 
from an occasional spanking a 
istered by the loving hand of a self- 
controlled parent. I wonder how many 
teen-agers agree with me on this? 
Please withhold my name and ad- 
dress for obvious reasons. 
Seventeen 
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Adeline. 


. ———. On Harvest Moon. 


COMMUNITY SING 


By Nancy Roux, Perrysburg (Ohio) High School 


. When You Wore a - : Kees 


. Back in Indiana. 
. Boundary (abbr.) 


3. Girl’s name. 


. Promissory note (slang). 
. Short for raccoon. 


7. On Moonlight __. 


. Midwest state (abbr.). 
. Pad of paper 
. Compass pcint 


2. _._ We Meet Again. 


. Well-known organization 
serving motorists (abbr.). 


25. In the Good Old 


. United. 

. Note of scale. 

. Guided. 

. Make a mistake. 

. Father’s boy. 

. ——, You Beautiful Doll 

. Look for the ___ Lining. 
Act. 

. My Gal 


°45. When My Dream ____ 


Comes In. 

i TN cncitinatinscis 

. Separate detail in an 
account. 

. Weight (abbr.). 

Me Tonight in 

Dreamland. 

. Senator from Tennessee 
(first name). 

. My Wild ____ Rose. 


man, Spare That 
Tree. 
Australian bird. 


. Electrical engineer 


(abbr.). 
We. 


. Short for laboratory. 
8. Persia. 

. One who remunerates. 

. When the Red, Red 


Robin Comes —_, —-, 
Bobbin’ Along. 


. Dollar (abbr.). 
5. Serene. 
3. Tidy. 


. People whose experiences 


reach far back: old-_ 


20. One who sews for a 


living. 


. Song, melody. 
24. So be it. 


Long, Mary. 


. Overhead railway. 
. Egyptian sun god. 
28. Editor (abbr.). 
2. Sweet ___. O’Grrady. 
. Eve was fashioned from 


Adam’s 


. Place. 
3. Not north. 
. Headgear. 
. Sweet and 
. Tub, barrel. 
2. Performs. 


Me Call You 
Sweetheart. 


. Hawaiian wreath. 
. Show the Way to 


Go Home. 


. Mister (abbr.). 


* Starred words refer to old-time song fovorites. 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
M i Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 


Cofaladhi, 





which may be drown from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





“Police Doctor’ 


Meet Bruce Smith, adviser on police matters 


to foreign governments, states, and cities 


PALL, shaggy man of sixty-two, who probably knows as 
A much about police work as any other man alive, has never 
vorn a blue uniform or carried a night stick for pay He is 
Bruce Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, a national organization with headquarters in 
New York City 
survey of the New York City Police Department, which had 
been rocked_by scandal during the past year. 

Though he Smith looks like a 


policeman. He is six feet two, weighs 190 pounds, has close- 


Smith, acting director of the 


Mr. Smith’s most recent assignment was a 


has never been one, Mr 
cropped grav hair, bushy black evebrows, and a gray mus- 
pped g 


tache. His resemblance to a chief inspector has been, he 
says, a decided asset in his career 

In the last thirtv-odd years, outmoded police systems In 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francisco, Kansas 
Citv, Boston, and many other major cities have been shaken 
up and reorganized by Mr. Smith 

His nation-wide reputation as a “police doctor” has been 
enhanced by special studies abroad. He has been an adviser 
on police matters to the governments of pre-Hitler Germany 
France, Belgium. Great Britain 


rg ved the Roval Northwest Mounted Police 


and Canada, where he re- 


Suggests a Corps of Police Cadets 


Everywhere he goes, Mr. Smith stresses the importance of 
recruiting high-type young men and women for police work 
He also emphasizes the necessity of proper academies for 
traimng before the voung officer “goes out on the street 

‘I have seen police training grow in the last thirty vears 
Mr. Smith said 


rwcepts the idea 


to a point where even the crustiest old cop 
You can mention it in the station houses 
without having to put up your dukes.’ 

In his report on the New York Police Department, which 
vas highly critical of past performance and recommended a 
series of sweeping change s, Mr Smith sugge sted the torma- 
tion of a corps of police cadets 

t should not be drawing 


New 
] 


just graduated trom hig oo] 


ion’s police forces he Said 
the average age of twenty-six—as 
when they have 
ind are looking for their first jobs 
finding that 


ite industry, turn t 


said many men 


security. because t] 


t-of-doors wor wv because 


1 
th people on a man to-man basis 
» mistake. That is the kind of person we 
burt we have to get them before indust: 


youngel and compete 


lustry to get the right kind 


t them 


rtments 


New York Herald Tribune photo by Bob Noble 


To this end, Mr. Smith recommended to New York City 
that a cadet corps be established and that the course at the 
police academy be lengthened from fourteen weeks to six 
months. Classes should be smaller—about fifty to sixty, he 
said, and cadets should wear distinctive uniforms as a means 
of building up esprit de corps. 

“The teaching staff should not be picked at random,” he 
said. “One of the great drawbacks to police training is that 
we have tried to make expert technicians into teachers. It 
does not always work, as plenty of school systems have 
found out.” 

After graduation, cadets would perform non-hazardous 
duties such as distribution of traffic tickets and the patrolling 
of school intersections, under expert supervision at first. At 
twenty-one, he said, they would be trained and ready for 
regular police work 


The inducements in Police Work 


Che inducements for young people in police work are 
many, Mr. Smith said. Among them are security (in New 
York City a policeman who has never been promoted can 
retire at half-pay after twenty years); assurance of a full 
year’s pay without layoffs or docking each year; a healthful 
out-door life; and the knowledge that your job carries pres- 
tige and honor 

Ahead of him, the rookie patrolman has wide opportunity 
for advancement and, if he never gets a promotion, he can 
reach a salary of $5,000 a year. If he reaches the top, his 
salary may reach five figures 

Mr. Smith got up from his chair, locked his hands behind 
his back and paced the floor. He said that as a young lawver 
School he had started 
studying police work. And he has never wanted to do any 
When he returned from World War I, 


he was an Army pilot, he was happy to take up again his 


out of Columbia University Law 


thing else in which 
efforts to improve the standards of law enforcement. The 
lav after Pearl Harbor he 

General “Hap” Arnold, who asked him to overhaul the Air 
Force and put its operations on a more efficient basis. With 


was called to Washington by 


that stint behind him he went back to his first love 
‘Education of policemen is as irhportant as any other kind 

of education there is,” he said. “I maintain that when you 

train a police officer, there is no more important job in the 


world.” Haro_tp Brown 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





To what nation should the mineral deposits on the moon be- 
long? Should it be finders-keepers? To discover the composition 


Drawing by Rolf Klep. Copyright, 1952, by Crowell-Collier Co 
of the moon scientists would explode rockets and check the 
vibrations. Moonquakes would reveal the minerals present. 


Space Control? 


How should we settle the international problems 


A pro and con discussion: 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


A few months ago a monkey and a few mice soared several 
dozen miles above the earth in a rocket ship. On the way 
up, and during the plunge back to earth, scientific instru- 
ments recorded the heartbeats of the animals, their breathing 
and blood pressure. The information was automatically 
radioed back to the ground stations. 

Were these flights preludes to man’s ascent into space? 
Will man one day visit the moon, the outer planets, far-off 
solar systems, and other universes? Experts in rocket power 
say yes. Man’s exploration of the moon, they predict, will 
come within the next twenty-five years—sure]y within the 
lifetime of students now in high school. 

Today rockets have ascended more than 200 miles above 


of sovereignty that will arise with man’s conquest of space? 


the earth. Certainly in the not-too-distant future human 
pilots will take rocket-powered ships this far above the globe. 
Technicians also foresee the man-piloted space station: a 
huge rocket ship revolving about the earth just as the moon 
does. No rocket power would be needed to keep the station 
going. Once planted in the sky, gravitational forces would 
keep the station moving around the earth. 

The imminent possibility of making space man’s next fron- 
tier has raised intriguing questions*of national sovereignty. 
What is the legal status of space, the moon, the planets, and 
the sun? To what nations, if any, should they and their 
mineral deposits belong? Is it finders-keepers? What role 
should the United Nations play in keeping the new play- 
ground from becoming a battleground? 

Let us explore these questions one by one. 





Int: rnational News Phe 


Here is model of rocket ship designed to reach a station in space. Wernher 
von Braun (left) of U. S$. Army is its inventor. On right is Milton Rosen, director 
of Naval Research Viking Rocket Project. Who should control stations ip space? 


Who Should Own Space? 


Each nation should own all the space 
directly over its land for as far out as 
you can see. 


YES 

Since Roman times we have followed 
the rule that a nation is sovereign to all 
If this 
could 


the air and space over its land 
were not so, an enemy nation 
send a rocket ship out into the space 
above another nation’s land and drop 
tomic bombs without any interference. 


NO 

It is impossible to say what part of 
pace As the 
earth revolves, different parts of space 
Disagree- 
what 


belongs to any one nation 
ire over different countries. 


ment as to which nation owns 


ight lead to wars 


Each nation should own the AIRSPACE 
over its land. Beyond that limit (about 
forty miles) space should be free as the 
oceans are free, for use by all nations. 


YES 
rhis is the practical solution. It is 
milar to the three-mile limit 


around a countrv’s coast line. Each na- 
ontrol the AIR above it 


ocean 


tion could 


with suitable AlRcraft. Rocket-powered 
ships would be free to travel beyond 
this controlled space, just as ocean- 
going vessels are free today to travel on 
the high seas 


NO 


An enemy nation could plant rocket 
ships above the forty-mile limit and still 
drop its weapons, of mass destruction. 
The three-mile ocean limit is different. 
It does not take long for retaliatory 
aircraft to find an offending vessel. In 
the vast regions of space aggressive 
rocket ships would be difficult to spot. 
Besides, even the three-mile limit is not 
really enough. During the early days of 
World War II this nation had a 300- 
mile limit. Rocket ships could travel 
through forty miles in-a fraction of a 


Me cond 


let the United Nations set the upper 
limit of a nation’s sovereignty. Let U. N. 
craft patrol outer space and ban rocket 
warships of all nations from those re- 
gions. 
YES 

Since none of the nations has yet 
made any claims on space, it would be 
a good time for the United Nations to 
demonstrate that it can be a strong force 


for international cooperation. Once the 
upper limits of a nation’s sovereignty 
were agreed upon, all natiéhs would be 
morally bound to follow the U. N. 
ruling. In fact, it would be a splendid 
move toward real world unity if the 
first rocket ship to enter outer space 
were sponsored by the U. N. Rocket 
warships could be outlawed from space. 


NO 

Letting the U. N. settle this question 
would mean another encroachment on 
the sovereignty of the United States. 
Committing the U. S. to such an agree- 
ment would lead to making us a vassal 
of the U. N. Besides, the U. N. has not 
yet solved immediate and pressing prob- 
lems like atomic disarmament: How 
can it be asked to settle questions that 
haven’t even arisen? Who would pay 
the $4,000,000,000 ot $5,000,000,000 
required for the building of each rocket 
ship for U. N. space patrol? Probably 
the United States. 


What Should Be the Status 
of Rocket Ships 
and Space Stations? 


let rocket ships and space stations 
bear the flags of the nations from which 
they come, in the same way that vessels 
now on the high seas register their 
nationality. 


YES 


This would make the vessels and 
their crews subject to the laws of their 
respective nations, as crews on sea ves- 
sels are now. Ships without flags would 
be declared pirates, subject to capture 
by any other flag-bearing rocket ship. 
Such a ruling would also stimulate in- 
ternational rivalry in the development 
of space ships and hasten the conquest 
of space. 


NO 


We have had enough international 
rivalry already. With the political ten 
sions of the world what they are now, 
this competition can lead only to an 
arms race making war more terrible and 
destructive than ever. What is needed 
is strict control of outer space by a U.N. 
commission, with all flights sponsored 
by the U. N. and manned by U. N. 


personnel. 


Who Should Own the Moon 

and Its Possible Resources? 

The nation that effectively occupies, 
settles, and exerts its sovereignty over 
portions of the moon satellite should own 
that section of the moon. 


YES 


This is the time-honored way ot 
claiming land. Even Columbus left a 
contingent of men behind on Haiti in 





order to be able to make a claim for the 
Spanish king. The French and Portu- 
guese erected monuments, the Russians 
buried copper plates. The Spaniards 
had elaborate claiming ceremonies. The 
English took a piece of “turf afd twig” 
to prove their sovereignty. In recent 
years the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague has ruled 
that settlement is not enough. The na- 
tion must exert its sovereignty over new 
lands. It must have political power or 
jurisdiction. For this reason Greenland 
went to Denmark and not Norway. 


NO 

The moon is uninhabitable. Therefore, 
we cannot say that it is capable of per- 
manent settlement. It is a place where 
men could stay for only a limited period 
of time. They would have to leave even- 
tually because of the lack of air and 
water. The usual rules of settlement 
could not apply. Besides, the first nation 
to claim the moon would have a unique 
military advantage 


let the United Nations control the 
moon and let those nations which first 
develop its resources have exclusive 
rights to those resources. 


YES 


United Nations control would elimi- 
nate the possibility of using the moon 
as a base for aggressive war. The de- 
velopment and working of resources 
would be similar to the working of 
oyster beds and pearl beds. For exam- 
ple, in the Persian Gulf there are cer- 
tain pearl beds that have been worked 
by Arab tribes for centuries. The rights 
of these Arabs to the pearl beds are 
respected by international custom. No- 
body else works them. In the same way, 
those nations which first develep the 
resources of the moon would have ex- 
clusive rights over them which no other 
nation would question, but they would 
not own these resources. 

Here is a splendid opportunity for 
the U. N. to demonstrate its power for 
international cooperation. True, it has 
not yet solved some of the great press- 
ing problems of today. But we ought to 
give the world organization a chance 
to find the answers now to a problem 
bound to arise in the future. That would 
show its real possibilities 


NO 


United Nations control would destroy 
national initiative. The U. N. could not 
possibly support a fleet of rocket ships, 
necessary for adequate control of the 
moon. As for resources, their develop- 
ment on the moon, unlike the working 
of pearl beds, would require permanent 
and semi-permanent settlement. Would 
such settlement not’ make those re- 
sources the property of the nation that 
does the settling? 


Collier's World Copyright Photo from United Press 


Here is artist's conception of one of the three moonships in which a 50-man expe- 
dition may reach the moon by~ 1977,, according to rocket experts. Ship is higher 
than Statue of Liberty. Who should own the moon? First claimers? United Nations? 


What About Other Planets 
Which May Be Habitable? 


The planets should be settled in the 
traditional way. 
YES 


Exploration, settlement, and control 
of land have been sufficient in the past 


.to establish a claim. Any attempt by 


the U. N. to divide up the universe is 
likely to meet with failure. In 1493 the 
Pope gave all newly discovered land 
west of the Azores to Spain and all 
newly discovered land east of those 
islands to Portugal. It didn’t work. 
England, a Protestant country, paid no 
attention to the division. Similarly, na- 
tions not belonging to the U. N. would 
not be bound by its rules. 


NO 

The old method did not work. It led 
to wars of conquest. It made slaves out 
of Africans and Indians. It disregarded 
the rights of the people already living 
in new-found lands. What is needed is 
some sort of international commission 
to administer the planets far out in 
space and to protect the rights of be- 
ings who may be living there. 


Should There Be New 
Interplanetary Laws? 


We need new international laws set- 
tling these problems. 


YES 

The world has had enough anarchy. 
Ways must be found to lay down strict 
rules for nations to follow while out in 
space. Those rules should be enforced 
by an international commission. Space 
and its conquest pose problems that are 
unique. They need unique legislation. 


NO 


It is impractical to get all the nations 
to sign treaties giving away their rights 
before they have had any experience 
with the problem. Oscar Schacter, of 
the United Nations legal department, 
says that a body of custom has grown 
up internationally that serves as law. 
In space, similar rules may become law 
as nations face the problems of space. 
In disputes between nations the Inter- 
national Court of Justice could decide 
the rights and wrongs of each case on 
the basis of the customs which govern 
the conduct of nations on earth. There 
is no reason for nations to give away 
their sovereignty before they have to. 





Where the 
Money Comes From 


This is the second in a series of 


Senior Scholastic articles on problems 


facing the new President and Congress 


HE letters t-a-x add up to one of 

the mightiest words in our language. 

We know its power from our Rev- 
olutionary War slogan, “Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny.” And the 
United States Supreme Court has held 
that “The power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” 

Taxation is one of the biggest prob- 
lems the new Administration of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower will face. The 
problem is part of the huge and com- 
plex one of our Federal budget. Our 
budgets in the past five years have been 
by far the largest in history, except 
during World War II. In last week’s 
national affairs article we looked into 
the budget from the point of view of 
spending—where the money goes, how 
much we must spend, how much could 
be saved, how much waste could be 
avoided. In this article let us examine 
the budget from the point of revenue— 
where the money comes from, who pays 
it, what dangers are involved. 

The Constitution in Article I, Sec- 
“The Congress shall have 
and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises . . .” Section 
7 says that “All bills for raising revenue 
shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” We this idea 
from Britain. There the ordinary people 
or “commons” had demanded and got 
the “power of the purse” as a curb on 
the king and nobles or “lords.” For us, 
it enables the people through their Rep- 
resentatives and Senators to keep a 


tion 8, savs 
the power to lay 


borrowed 
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Warren in Philadelphia Inquirer 


To cut or not to cut taxes? One side says we must reduce 
our taxes. Big tax “bite’’ endangers nation’s welfare. 
Other side says we need high tax to pay for nation’s safety. 


checkrein on the power of the Execu- 
tive Branch or President. 

In practice, however, the President 
takes a hand in tax policy. Along with 
his spending budget, he often sends 
Congress his proposals on revenue. He 
gets his advice from the Treasury, the 
department that has the job of collect- 
ing taxes and other revenues. 


How Our Tax System Grew 


In Congress the House Ways and 
Means Committee acts first. It has its 
own staff of tax experts. It holds hear- 
ings to get the views of businessmen, 
consumers, labor, farmers, and so on. 
Then the committee votes on a bill to 
recommend to the House. After the 
House has acted, a similar procedure 
starts in the Senate Finance Committee. 
When the Senate has acted, members 
of both houses usually meet to iron out 
differences between the two bills. Fin- 
ally one bill goes’to the White House. 

Congress and the President often dis- 
agree sharply over taxes. Congress is 
jealous of its constitutional authority 
over them. It often feels that the Presi- 
dent’s proposals are unfair or unwise. 
In recent years many Congressmen 
have charged that if the President were 
more concerned about economy many 
taxes would be unnecessary. Besides, 
taxes are political dynamite. They touch 
the voters’ “pocketbook nerve.” 


To understand the tax problem we 
should bear in mind the way in which 
the tax system has grown in our his- 
tory. The first bill introduced in the 
First Congress in 1789 provided for 
customs, or duties on imports. For a 
long time customs taxes provided prac- 
tically all our revenues. They were 
ample. In the first five years Federal re- 
ceipts and spending averaged less than 
$6,060,000 a year. The pattern re- 
mained unchanged until the Civil War. 
Then excise taxes—levied on specific 
articles of commerce such as tobacco or 
whiskey—became a major source of 
revenue. In 1913 we adopted the Six- 
teenth Amendment, making it constitu- 
tional to tax the incomes of individuals 
and corporations. 


The Tax Pattern Today 


Today the pattern is completely 
changed. Customs account for only .7 
per cent of the money the Government 
takes in. A wide variety of excises ac- 
counts for 12.8 per cent. Taxes on in- 
dividuals and corporations account for 
fully 77.7 per cent. 

Moreover, the tax burden has be- 
come enormously heavier. In 1790, 
Federal revenues averaged only about 
$1.50 for every man, woman, and child 
in the population. This year the burden 
will be nearly $500 for every man, 
woman, and child. More than 35,000,- 





000 American families—all but the 
poorest—pay income taxes directly. We 
also pay scores of hidden taxes through 
excises and levies on corporations. Of 
every dollar earned by our corporations, 
about 57 cents goes into taxes. 

Even that is not the whole tax story. 
Our state and local governments have 
to live, too. Not long ago—in 1929— 
they collected nearly three times as 
much revenue as the Federal Govern- 
ment. Today they collect perhaps one- 
fourth as much. Many state officials 
complain that the Federal Government 
monopolizes the sources of revenue. 
They say it is difficult for them to make 
ends meet. 

Furthermore, many economists and 
tax experts say that the total tax “bite” 
—Federal, state, and local—being taken 
out of our citizens is a grave danger to 
the national welfare. The total is more 
than 30 per cent of our entire national 
income. These experts say that if we do 
not halt this trend to_ Big Government 
we will destroy the system of freedom 
and enterprise which has made us 
great. And if Government keeps draw- 
ing off so much of our wealth we may 
undermine our economy. That would 
hand to Stalin, through economic col- 
lapse, the victory he cannot gain 
through subversion or aggression. 


Three Sources of Revenue 


Let us examine the pros and cons on 
the three major sources of Federal 
revenue—individual income taxes, corp- 
oration income taxes, and excise taxes. 
Since the Government has been run- 
ning at a deficit despite the great toll 
of taxes, let us look also at the problem 
of borrowing. 

First, individual income taxes. From 
the beginning we have gone on the 
principle that there should be a sliaing 
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Charts show how Federal tax revenues have grown. “Other sources” (chart on left) 
includes excise taxes, estate and gift taxes, other Federal miscellaneous taxes. 


scale of income tax rates—lower rates on 
lower incomes, higher rates on higher 
incomes. “This is the “ability to pay” 
principle. A poor man must pay out a 
large part of his income for the neces- 
sities of life—food, clothing, a place to 
live,'and so on. A rich man usually 
spends a smaller share of his income 
for these things. Therefore, it is rea- 
soned, he has more money left for non- 
essentials and should be taxed at higher 
rates. 

Income tax rates have been increased 
all along the line since we started our 
post-Korea mobilization. Here is the 
scale of rates on net income (net income 
is the amount a person has left after de- 
ductions for dependents, contributions 
to churches and charity, other taxes 
paid, etc.): on annual net income up to 
$2,000, 20.4 per cent, or a top of $408; 
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How Federal taxes affect individuals. Middle income groups paid largest share. 
Corporate taxes increased faster than profits since Korea. Are our taxes too high? 


on income over $2,000 and up to $4,000, 
22.4 per cent; on income over $4,000 
and up to $6,000, 27 per cent; and so 
on up to income over $200,000, which 
is taxed at 91 per cent. 

Many persons say these rates must 
be cut as soon as possible. They argue 
this way: A man in the lower tax 
brackets works one day in every five- 
day week for the Government. Senator 
Robert A. Taft says that to that extent 
the man has lost part of his liberty. In 
the higher brackets, say these critics, 
the rates really amount to “confisca- 
tion.” They reflect the “soak the rich” 
policy of the New Deal. A fairer scale 
would spread the load more evenly 
among the people. It would give more 
people « sense of responsibility and 
concern about how the Government 
spends our money. 


Income Tax Pros and Cons 


This school of thought also says high 
income taxes are destroying initiative. 
The argument runs: Suppose a man 
sees a chance to earn more money by 
studying, or working harder, or over- 
time, or trying out a new idea. Ordi- 
narily he might leap at the chance. But 
he may not if it means only that he 
will turn over a large part of his gain 
to the Government. He will stay in his 
old rut, and the country loses his added 
contribution to our economic advance- 
ment. 

Other arguments include these: High 
taxes prevent our people from saving 
money and thus providing the capital 
our system needs. We should make al- 
lowance for the fact that many persons 
draw income from dividends on stock 
and the like; they are “double-taxed” 
because the companies in which they 
own stock pay taxes on their profits, 
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and then the stockholders have to pay 
individual taxes on the dividends. Some 
advocate a ceiling on income taxes. A 
proposal to petition Congress to call a 
convention to consider a constitutional 
amendment limiting income taxes to no 
more than 25 per cent has been ap- 
proved by several state legislatures. 

Other persons say it would be dang- 
erous to cut taxes now. They argue this 
way: We must pay the bill for national 
defense and other Government services. 
Tax cuts would be inflationary. They 
would leave more money in circulation, 
and people would use it to bid up 
prices. People are well able to pay the 
present rates, because the country is 
prosperous and incomes are up. There 
is no proof that high taxes are destroy- 
ing initiative; our economy is stronger 
than ever 

In this view, the arguments for cuts 
in the higher brackets are an attempt 
to shift the burden to the poor. It is 
contended that the defense program is 
increasing the number of taxpayers in 
the higher brackets. And they should 
not be allowed to enrich themselves at 


the national « xpense 


Corporation Taxes 


Second, corporation taxes. These also 
have gone up since Korea. The regular 
tax on corporation income or net profits 
now is 30 per cent, with a surtax of 22 
per cent on income over $25,000. In 
there is a tax on “excess 
The theory is that in a period 
com- 


panies make more than their “normal” 


addition 
profits.’ 
mobilization 


of national some 


profits. The “excess profits” tax is based 
on a complicated formula for determin- 
ing what profits are in “excess” of those 
earned during the vears before Korea. 
The tax 
is 30 per cent in addition to the normal 


ate on these “excess” profits 


tax and surtax 

Many of the arguments on corpora- 
tion taxes parallel those on individual 
Chose who favor cuts 
High taxes hold back 


since companies are unable 


income taxes 
argue this way 
enterprise, 
to build up reserves of capital to be 
Moreover, in- 
dustry will not take risks if a large part 
of the profit has to go to the Govern- 


invested in new ventures 


ment 

High taxes are inflationary, too, it is 
argued. With high efficiency and strict 
economy, a Company might increase its 
profits. But its taxes would go up, too 
Instead of thus “working for the Gov- 
ernment,” a company might be tempted 
to watch its caretully. 
And more spending means more in- 
fiation 
case ol 
been practically impossible to work out 
tax formula that is 
Besides, 


expenses less 


This is especially true in the 


“excess profits” taxes. It has 


an “excess profits 


fair to all companies there 


Sweigert in San Francisco Chronicle 
Will huge taxes swallow us all? How 
much can we cut tax bill without endan- 
gering our economy and weakening our 
defenses? Can we afford a tax increase? 


may be a case for an “excess profits” 
tax during all-out, full-scale .war, but 
not in the limited mobilization which 
apparently will be our way of life for 
the foreseeable future. 

Against cuts in corporation taxes, the 
argument runs this way: We must get 
the money somewhere. The rates should 
be cut only if and when the budget can 
be cut. Reductions now would be in- 
flationary. It is good to hold down in- 
vestment in some lines—for example, in 
production of non-essentials which 
would use up scarce materials and man- 
power. Actually, the tax laws encour- 
age enterprise where it is in the na- 
tional interest. Some companies are 
given special tax allowances when they 
invest in building needed defense 
plants. As for the “excess profits” tax, 
many of its advocates argue less strong- 
ly. for it now, since the amount of “ex- 
cess profits” has been less than was 
expected. 


Excise Tax Pros and Cons 


Third, excise taxes. These also have 
been increased since Korea. They cover 
a wide range of articles. Here are some 
examples: 20 per cent on furs, jewelry, 
luggage, and electric light bulbs; $4 
per 1,000 on cigarettes; 15 per cent on 
transportation fares; 15 per cent on 
local telephone service, and 25 per cent 
on long distance; $10.50 a gallon on 
distilled liquor and $9 a barrel on beer. 

Those who favor lower excises argue 
Excise taxes are bound to be 
because they affect only 
lines of industry. They hurt 
business. They force sales down and 
cause unemployment. The fur industry, 
for example, has long had a “little de- 
pression” of its own because of the 
excise tax. It is unfair to deprive work- 


this way 
discriminatory 
certain 


ers in such industries of their livelihood. 
Even in a mobilization period, ways 
must be foundgo permit all of our wide 
variety of industries to thrive. 

Those who defend excise taxes argue 
this way: Again, the money must be 
found somewhere. If excises are cut, it 
will be necessary to boost other taxes 
or impossible to cut them when the 
budget goes down. Excises mainly af- 
fect “luxury” trades. It’s fairer to get 
revenue from luxuries than from the 
necessities of life. 


Government Borrowing 


Finally, there is the borrowing prob- 
lem. Since World War II the Govern- 
ment has spent more than it took in 
every year except two. Despite the tax 
increases since Korea, our spending has 
gone up so fast that we are running 
deeper and deeper into debt. The Fed- 
eral deficit this year is estimated at 
$7,000,000,000. The national debt is 
nearly $265,000,000,000 and rising. 

How does the Government make up 
the deficit? By borrowing. It does this 
by selling bonds. Some it sells to indi- 
viduals as “savings bonds.” These are 
important but of relatively little help 
in making up the deficit; bondholders 
often cash them in soon after they buy 
them. A much more important source 
of cash for the Government is selling 
bonds to banks. 

Many economists say this kind of 
borrowing is extremely dangerous and 
inflationary. When a bank buys a bond, 
the Government takes the money and, 
of course, spends it. At the same time 
the bank uses the bond as the basis for 
issuing credit in the form of loans to 
businessmen, who also spend the 
money. Thus, in effect, the same money 
is spent twice, with double inflationary 
impact. These economists say that this 
is the basic cause of our inflation. They 
claim that as long as it continues, the 
attempt to curb inflation by price con- 
trols and other restrictions will be 
futile. 

In this view, our finances will not be 
on a sound footing until we take two 
steps: (1) reduce taxes with all their 
damaging effects on our economy; and 
(2) cut Federal spending hard enough 
to balance the budget after the taxes 
have been cut. The opposing view is 
that we should (1) spend what we 
must for our national safety and wel- 
fare, without “reckless” cuts in the 
name of economy, and (2) keep taxes 
high enough to pay the bill, and—if 
they fall short—borrow the rest. 

The answer to the tax problem that 
faces the new Administration lies be- 
tween these opposing points of view. 
How much can we tax without en- 
dangering our economy, and without 
weakening our defenses? 





T the Turko-Russian frontier in 

the foothills of the Caucasus, the 

Turks have put up a sign facing 
their powerful northern neighbor. 

“We Turks are proud of our free- 
dom,” it reads, “and we are ready to 
die for our freedom.” 

This sign speaks eloquently for mod- 
ern Turkey. It’ symbolizes Turkey’s 
toughness, its independence, its reso- 
lute attachment to freedom. 

Turkey is almost too good to be 
true. Those who despair at the state 
of the world can turn to Turkey for 
encouragement. 

Here is a _ nation which 
through its own efforts has advanced 
from a backward Oriental despotism 
to a progressive Westernized democ- 
racy. It has raised the standard of 
living of its people, developed free 
institutions, and created a strong armed 
force to defend its independence. 

In the storm-tossed Middle East, 
Turkey stands out like a beacon of 
freedom, progress, and prosperity . 
“Arriving in Turkey after a journey 
through the Middle East,” writes Jo- 
seph Wechsberg in the New Yorker, 
“is like stepping into a clean and com- 
fortable, if modest, house after a long 
walk through a run-down neighbor- 
hood.” 


largely 


Partner of Free World 


Turkey has travelled far and fast. 
Only 30 years ago it was known as “the 
sick man of Europe.” Today, it is the 
eastern bastion of the democracies. 

As a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), Turkey 
is an active partner in the free world’s 
struggle against Soviet imperialism. It 
is the pivotal right flank in that de- 
fensive alliance. 

Turkey was also one of the first 
countries to respond to the United Na- 


gies 


Turkey is an example of what an “underdeveloped” nation 
can do if it has determination and good leadership 


TURKEY 


Eastern Bastion of Democracy 


tions’ call for troops to check the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. The Turks 
on the Korean front have covered their 
banners with glory. 

With a population of 21,000,000, 
Turkey maintains an army of more 
than 350,000 men. It has been strain- 
ing every sinew to build up its military 
might. Fully two-fifths of Turkey’s na- 
tional income is spent on defense. 

To help Turkey bear this heavy 
burden, the United States offered its 
assistance in March, 1947. Since then 
this country has given the Turks 
$350,000,000 in Marshall Plan aid (for 
civilian needs) and a somewhat 
larger amount in military aid. Turkey 
has also received $50,000,000 in loans 
from the World Bank. 

According to most observers, our 
investment in Turkey has paid off hand- 
somely. “There is no other country in 
the world,” says one expert, “where the 
American tax dollar spent abroad for 
military purposes buys as much as it 
does in Turkey, or where that tax 
dollar spent for non-military purposes 
finds more productive use.” The Turks 
have used the money to build a strong 
military position on a solid economy. 

The key to Turkey's importance 
strategically is her control of the 
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Straits of the Bosporus and Darda- 
nelles (see map). This waterway links 
the Black Sea with the Mediterranean. 
In case of war, Turkey could pen up 
Russia’s Black Sea fleet by stopping 
traffic through the Straits. Turkey, it 
can be said, holds the “cork” to the 
Black Sea “bottle.” 


“Cork” to Black Sea ‘‘Bottle”’ 


For centuries, Russia has sought by 
fair means or foul to gain control of 
the Straits. (In the past 400 years, 
the Russians have fought 13 wars 
with the Turks!) After World War II, 
Soviet Russia renewed her demand. 
She asked for joint control with Turkey 
of the Straits. Despite Soviet pressure, 
the tough Turks refused to yield. 

Turkey has a foot on two continents 
—Europe and Asia. She covers an area 
of 296,107 square miles, slightly larger 
than that of Texas. But this is just a 
shadow of the former Turkish empire. 
At its height it extended as far west 
as Austria and included the Balkans, 
Hungary, the Russian Ukraine, Tripoli- 
tania, Tunisia, Egypt, Syria, Iraq, 
Israel, and Saudi Arabia. 

In the history of Turkey there is 
more melodrama than in a motion pic- 
ture thriller. The story of the Ottoman 
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Turkey stands astride two continents, Europe and Asia, 
and is slightly larger than Texas. The key to Turkey's 
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importance is her control of Straits of Bosporus and 
Dardanelles, which link Black Sea and Mediterranean. 
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Sheep are grazed in foothills of the Taurus Mountains. Sheep play important part 
in Turkey's economy. Wool is a source of income, and mutton is preferred to beef. 


Empire begins with the year 1231 A.D., 
when 400 Turkish families arrived in 
Asia Minor from central Asia. Their 
first sultan (ruler) was Osman or 
Othman (1288-1326), from 
name this branch of the Turkish peo- 
ple became known as Ottoman Turks. 


Ww hose 


Once a Great Empire 


Osman’s son and successor, Orkhan 
(1326-1359) seized most of the Asiatic 
provinces formerly held by the Byzan- 
tine Empire. He even gained a foothold 
in Europe by capturing the Straits of 
the Bosporus and Dardanelles. 

The empire grew by leaps and 
bounds. In 1389 the Turks became 
masters of most of the Balkans. 

Suleiman the Magnificent was the 
greatest of the Ottoman sultans. He 
crushed the forces of Hungary and 
unsuccessfully besieged Vienna in 1529 
Under his reign (1520-1566), the 
Ottoman Empire reached the height of 
its power and splendor It stretched 
from Persia (Iran) to Poland and from 
the Caspian Sea to Morocco (in Africa ) 

The crumbling of the Ottoman Em- 
pire began in 1571, when the Turkish 
defeated at Le- 
combined 


severely 
panto in Greece by the 
Spanish, Venetian, and Papal forces. 
The 18th century saw the emergence 
of a new power on the European con- 
tinent—Russia. She declared herself 
an official protector of the Balkan 
Christians. In 1774, she forced Turkey 
to give up Crimea and other territory 
in the Black Sea region. A long series 
of wars between the two countries fol 
lowed, with Turkey on the losing end. 
This was not entirely to the liking 
of other European powers In the 
Crimean War with Russia (1853-56), 
rurkey iided by France and 
Britain. But another Russo-Turkish 
war broke out in 1877 in which the 
lurks trounced. It led to the 
independence of Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Serbia, and Montenegro. More defeats 
came in the Balkan Wars of 1911-13. 
Meanwhile, a reform party within 
the country, calling itself the “Young 


navy was 


was 


wert 


lurks,” led a successful revolt (1908- 
09), deposed Sultan Abdul-Hamid, and 
brought about a constitutional govern- 
ment under his brother, Mohammed V. 

Then came World War I in 1914, 
when Turkey’s ill-advised alliance with 
Germany completed the ruin of her em- 
pire. By the Treaty of Lausanne in 
1923, the Turkish domain was re- 
duced to its present size. 


Rise of Modern Turkey 


Refusing to be crushed by this de- 
feat, a dynamic leader arose, appeal- 
ing to Turkish nationalism. He was 
Mustapha Kemal (later called “Ata- 
turk” or “Father of Turks”). The revo- 
lution he led overthrew the sultanate, 
ending a dynasty of seven centuries. 

Turkey became a republic in 1923, 
with Ataturk as its first president. 

The reforms brought about by the 
new government were truly revolution- 
ary. State and religion were separated. 
The Caliphate (the religious leadership 
of the Moslem world, formerly held 
by the sultans) was abolished. Women 
were given the right to vote, and en- 
couraged to discard the veil, which 
by Moslem custom they always wore. 

The Latin alphabet replaced the old 
Arabic script. I literacy was greatly re- 


duced and the. standard of living 
raised. 

During World War II, Turkey suc- 
ceeded in keeping neutral in the face 
of pressure from Nazi Germany. She 
stood firm against Nazi threats and 
promises. To be sure, Turkey did 
business with Hitler as well as with 
the Allies. 

In February, 1945, Turkey declared 
war on Germany and Japan. She is one 
of the charter members of the United 
Nations and has played an active part 
in the world organization. In 1950, 
Turkey was elected to the all-important 
U.N. Security Council. Her two-year 
term on the Council expires at the 
end of this year. 


March Toward Democracy 

How is Turkey governed? Under the 
constitution, as amended in 1937, all 
executive and legislative power is held 
by a single-chamber National Assem- 
bly. It is composed of 487 deputies 
elected to four-year terms by secret 
vote of all men and women over the 
age of 22. The President of the Repub- 
lic is chosen from (and by) the mem- 
bers of the Assembly. 

President Ataturk died November 
10, 1938. He was succeeded by Ismet 
Inonu. 

Under President Inonu the country 
continued its march toward wider po- 
litical democracy. The People’s Re- 
publican party, which had dominated 
the government since 1923, dropped its 
rigid control. An opposition Demo- 
cratic party was formed. In the elec- 
tions held in May, 1950, the new party 
defeated the People’s Republicans. The 
Democrats won 408 of the 487 seats 
in the National Assembly. Celal Bayar 
was elected President. 

How do the people of Turkey make 
their living? About 80 per cent of the 
people are engaged in farming, some 

(Continued on page 29) 
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At rural agricultural schools young farmers are taught to use modern farm equip- 
ment. Marshall Plan funds from U. S. have helped build modern Turkey's economy. 
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Eisenhower-Plans Korea Trip 


Next stop—Korea! 

That was President-elect Dwight 
D. Eisenhower's intended destina- 
tion, after a face-to-face meeting 
scheduled this week with President 
Harry Truman. 

General Eisenhower, victor in the 
Presidential election November 4, 
plans to fly the Pdtific to see the 
Korean war for himself. He hopes to 
develop a program to end the war— 
or at least to get U. S. soldiers out 
of the front-line foxholes. During the 
campaign General Eisenhower urged 
training more South Koreans to de- 
fend their own soil. 

General Eisenhower will not take 
office until January 20. Since he lacks 
authority to act until then, he has 
declined to take part in making any 
national policy decisions until his 
inauguration. He also refused a pro- 
posal by the Truman Administration 
to appoint some key cabinet mem- 
bers at once. Nevertheless, no Presi- 
dent-elect in history has taken such 
an active part in arranging the 
“change-over” of administrations. 

1. “Ike” is receiving information on 
U. S. foreign and defense policies 
from President Truman—policies they 
were to discuss in person at their 
meeting this week. 

2. General Eisenhower appointed 
two observers to represent him in 
Washington. Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge (who was defeated for re- 
election in Massachusetts) will re- 
ceive information from the State and 
Defense Departments and other Gov- 
ernment agencies. Senator Lodge 
managed the General’s campaign for 
the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion. Joseph M. Dodge, Detroit bank- 
er, will meet with Budget Bureau 
officials. The Federal budget for the 
year beginning July 1, 1953, must by 
law go to Congress in January before 
General Eisenhower's inauguration 
as President. Dodge’s job will be to 
learn the purpose of every expendi- 
ture proposed in the budget. 


GOP CONTROLS.CONGRESS 

Republicans will hold narrow ma- 
jorities in both houses of the 83rd 
Congress, which will meet on Janu- 
ary 3, 1953. 

The party line-up (assuming that 
Democrats win three House seats 
which still are in doubt) will be: 

Rep. Dem. Ind. 

House 220 213 1 

Senate 48 47 1 

The death, after the election, of 
Rep. Adolph Sabath (D., Ill.) created 
a vacancy. (See “Career’s End.” ) 

Republican control means a change 
in organization of both Houses of 
Congress. Republicans will become 
chairmen of all committees and will 
hold other major ‘offices in Congress. 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., (R., Mass.) 
is expected to be speaker of the House. 

The Republicans’ slim margin of 
control may be boosted by votes of 
some Southern Democrats. 

Republican leaders indic:‘ted they 
planned changes in many iaws and 
policies developed during the past 
20 years of Democratic rule. 
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IKE’S APPOINTMENTS 

In the wake of the Republican 
election victory, President Truman’s 
“official family” is already breaking 
up. Economic Stabilizer Roger Put- 
nam and Civil Defense Administrator 
Millard Caldwell were the first to 
leave. They resigned to resume pri- 
vate business. - 

The Eisenhower administration 
will have an estimated 12,500 ap- 
pointments to make. These include 
cabinet members, the higher officials 
of various Government agencies. 

Besides the 3,700,000 men and 
women of the armed forces, the Fed- 
eral Government employs 2,600,000 
persons. Nearly all of them, however, 
are appointed under civil service 
laws, mostly through additions to the 
civil service during the past 20 years 
of Democratic administrations. These 
persons hold office as long as they 
do their duties properly. Their jobs 
are not available for political “pat- 
ronage” appointments. 


VOTERS “LIKED IKE” 

General Eisenhower was elected 
President with the largest popular 
vote in history. 

Nearly complete returns from the 
November 4 election showed that, 
more than 33,000,000 voters cast their 
ballots for Ike and for Senator Rich- 
ard M. Nixon of California, Repub- 
lican nominee for Vice-President. 
They had over 55 per cent of the 
votes in an election in which about 
60,000,000 people took part. They 
won 39 states with 442 electoral 


The 39 states in color voted for Gen. Eisenhower in the Presidential race. 
The other nine voted for Gov. Stevenson. The 19 states that elected Republican 
governors Nov. 4 are marked with a black G. Democrats won 10 governorships 
(shown by white G). In January, after new state executives take office, there 
will be 30 Republican and 18 Democratic governors, a gain of five for the 
Republicans. Allan Shivers, Democrat, reelected governor of Texas, also had the 
Republican nomination. There may be a recount in the close Michigan election. 
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votes, to 89 electoral votes won by 
ihe Democrats 

rhe largest previous popular vote 
in a presidential election was 49,- 
600.000 in 1940 

The Eisenhower-Nixon ticket held 
a margin of 6,500,000 votes over the 
Democratic nominees for President 
and Vice-President, Governor Adlai 
E. Stevenson of Illinois and Senator 
John Sparkman of Alabama. This was 
the largest popular-vote margin since 
the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt defeated former Governor Alf 
Landon of Kansas by nearly 11,000,- 
000 in 1936 

General Eisenhower cut heavily 
into usual Democratic margins in big 
industrial cities. He also won in farm 
areas which President Truman car- 
ried in 1948 

Eisenhower polled almost half the 
popular votes in the traditionally 
Democratic South. Some observers 
called this the start of a two-party 
system in the South. On the other 
hand, Governor Allan Shivers of Tex- 
as, a Southern Democrat who backed 
Eisenhower, said the vote was not 
for a two-party system, but was in 
protest against the Truman Adminis- 
tration 

In all except four states (Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Ver- 
mont) Eisenhower got more votes 
than any other Republican candi- 
date. This suggested that Ike’s vic- 
tory was a tribute to his personal 
popularity, rather than to his party’s 
popularity 

Officially, General 
won't be elected President until De- 
cember 15. That is the date when 
Presidential electors meet in each 
state apital to cast the electoral vote. 
(See America Votes, Oct. 1 issue). 

What if Eisenhower should die 
before the electors cast their votes? 

The Constitution makes no provi- 
sion for such an event. Republican 
electors would be free to vote for 
someone else for President. Probably 
the electors consult party 
leaders. If Eisenhower should die 
between December 15 and January 
20, Senator Nixon (as the elected 
Vice-President inaugu- 
President 


Eisenh« ywer 


would 


would be 


rated as 


HOW ABOUT THE DEMS? 

On election night somebody asked 
Governor Stevenson: “What about 
1956?” In mock horror Mr. Steven- 
son replied: “Examine that man’s 


head : 


President-elect Eisenhower hopes for a “‘plain and simple’ inauguration Jan. 20, 
but many Republicans want an elaborate ceremony to welcome the first GOP President 
elected since 1928. Joseph C. McGorraghy, GOP chairman for the District of 
Columbia, is chairman of the Citizens Inaugural Committee, which will plan 
the event. Even before McGarraghy’s appointment, building of stands in front 
of the Capitol began. High stand in foreground is for reporters, photographers, 
and TV cameramen. The President will take the oath of office on the inaugural 


stand, which is seen 


Just the same, the defeated Demo- 


crats were doing a lot of thinking. 


about 1956—the next Presidential 
election year. Governor Stevenson 
made it clear that he considered him- 
self commander of the party’s efforts 
to hit the comeback trail after 20 
years in power. He asked Stephen A. 
Mitchell of Chicago to remain as 
National Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr. Stevenson indicated that he 
would speak out on national affairs 
after he finishes his term as Illinois’ 
governor in January. 

President Harry Truman, who 
leaves the White House January 20, 
called on Governor Stevenson to 
“revitalize” the party. 


in background 


through framework of press stand. 


Lie Resigns U.N. Post 


Trygve Lie of Norway, first and 


only Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, has announced his 
resignation. 

His term of office was not to expire 
until February 1, 1954. 

“I am stepping aside now,” he de- 
clared, “because I hope this may 
help the United Nations to save the 
peace and to serve better the cause 
of freedom and progress for all man- 
kind.” 

Mr. Lie did not ‘say when he 
wished his resignation to take effect. 

He did, however, request the dele- 
gates to the current U. N. General 
Assembly to choose his successor as 





soon as possible. U. N. officials expect 
Mr. Lie to continue in office until a 
new Secretary-General is named. 

The Secretary-General is the chief 
administrative officer of the world 
organization. He can bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any 
matter which, in his opinion, may 
threaten international peace. He is 
also the “boss” of the Secretariat, 
which carries on the U. N.’s day-to- 
day operations. The post pays $40,- 
000 a year, tax free. 

The term of office of the Secretary- 
General is normally five years. He is 
appointed by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. In thé Security 
Council any one of the Big Five 
powers can veto any nomination for 
the position, . 

When Mr. Lie’s first term expired 
in February, 1951, Russia opposed 
his reappointment because he had 
denounced Communist aggression in 
Korea. The Assembly voted to extend 
Mr. Lie’s term until February 1, 1954. 
The Russians claimed this was an 
illegal means of getting around the 
U.N. Charter provisions for selecting 
the Secretary-General. Russia has 
refused ever since to recognize Mr. 
Lie’s authority. 

Mr. Lie said that if Russia, Red 
China, and North Korea were sincere 
in their wish to end the Korean war, 
a new Secretary-General chosen with 
the support of the five great powers, 
“may be more helpful than I can be.” 

Can the Big Five find any candi- 
date that all five will accept? 


Careers End 

Philip Murray, 66, president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organization, 
died of a heart attack in San Fran- 
cisco November 9. He also headed 
the Steelworkers Union. Some ob- 
servers believe that Murray’s death 
and the expected retirement soon of 
79-year-old President William Green 
of the American Federation of Labor 
may bring a new move to reunite 
the two labor bodies. 

Representative Adolph J. Sabath, 
86, of Chicago, who had served long- 
er in Congress than any man in 
history, died two days after being 
reelected to his 24th consecutive 
term. A special primary, followed by 
a special election, is expected to be 
called to fill the position. The vacan- 
cy in Congress is important because 
of the narrow margin of Republican 
control (see preceding page). 





United Press photo 


Weapons in the War of Words 


Ideas instead of TNT are the~“ex- 
plosive” in these bombs (above) which 
will be dropped behind enemy lines in 
Korea. South Koreans are filling the 
bomb casings with leaflets which urge 
Communist soldiers to surrender. 

Last week the Army announced its 
latest development in psychological war- 
fare as a combat weapon—a high-Speed 
mobile printing unit, capable of turning 
out 40,000 leaflets an hour in any of a 
dozen foreign languages. The unit—first 
of five being built—is going through final 
tests at Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Each unit consists of two ten-ton 


trailers with automatic control for heat, 
humidity, and air conditioning. One 
trailer is an editorial trailer, where writ- 
ing and art work are prepared. Second 
trailer contains photographic and plate- 
making equipment and a_ high-speed 
lithograph press. 

A coding system and type in 12 
languages enables soldiers who neither 
speak nor read a foreign language to 
write copy in the language accurately 
and quickly. Leaflets can be distributed 
by air from bombs dropped at high 
levels and by 105 mm. howitzers fired 
at closé range at the enemy. 





Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 77, first 
president of Israel, renowned both 
as scientist and statesman, died No- 
vember 9. Called the “Father of 
Israel,” he persuaded the British 
during World War I to help make 
Palestine a “hoineland” for the Jew- 
ish people. The Israel parliament will 
elect the new president. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1 ee a aie 
people who voted November 4, about 
SS rmillion voted for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, nominee of the 


i 


NEWS 


states with elec- 
toral votes out of a total of 
electoral votes. 

2. The 4 party won 
control of the House of Representatives 
and the party won 
control of the Senate. 











OUR FRONT COVER 


The British Tommy fortifying himself 
with doughnuts and soda—and making 
good use of the holes in the doughnuts— 
is manning a road block during Exercise 
Hold-Fast in Germany. During the exercise 
—largest ever undertaken by NATO coun- 
tries in Evrope—about 200,000 British, 
Belgian, Canadian, and Dutch troops de- 
fended Germany from attack by an 
i inary enemy, 





party. He carried 

















A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. TAXES 


In the 
the italicized words on 
preceded by a number. If they fit into 
the paragraph write the 
word correct on the line provided; 
otherwise substitute the word or 
phrase which makes it correct. 


paragraphs below, each of 


expressions is 


correctly, 


A slogan during the (1) Civil War 
was “Taxation without representation 
is tyranny.” This slogan took form in 
the Constitution where (2) the Presi- 
dent is given power to levy and collect 
taxes, 

During the 
chief source of 


early years of our na 
tion, the (3) Federal 
income was (4) the tariff During re 
cent vears, however, the chief source 
of Federal income has become the (5) 
tax. Tax bills of all kinds must 
in the (6) Senate. The com 
acts first on tax bills is 


CXCISE 
riginate 
which 
Education and Labor Com 
Be tore 
be signed 


of the 


mittee 
the (7) 
i law 


Chief 


the bill becomes 
by the (8) 
Court 


mittee 
it must 


Justice Supreme 


il. TURKEY 


A. Using the numbers 1-5 arrange 
each of the following in their correct 


chronological order 


a. Establishment of the Republic 
under Mustapha Kemal 
Turkey joins the North Atlantic 
Organization 
Suleiman the 


Treaty 
Rule of 
cent 
Crimean War 

Alliance between Turkey 
Germany in World War I 


Magnifi- 


and 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence: 


__a. The rulers of Turkey before the 
establishment of the republic 
were called 
1. dictators 
2. democrats 


3. kings 
4. sultans 


. The area of southeastern Europe 
controlled by the Turks during 
most of the 19th century is 

called the 

1. Baltic states 

2. Soviet Union 

3. Balkans 

4. Mediterranean 


Most Turks earn a living by 
l. farming 

2. fishing 

3. mining 

4. working in factories 


All of the following are impor- 
tant Turkish crops, except 

1. cotton 3. tobacco 
2. silk 4. figs 

All of the following are impor- 
tant minerals in Turkey, except 
1. silver 3. coal 


2.. iron ore 4. chromium 


The population of Turkey today 
is about 

1. 1,000,000 
2. 21,000,000 


3. 78,000,000 
4. 400,000,000 


ll. READING A MAP 


Open your magazines to the map of 


Turkey on page 13. On the line to the 
left of each of the following questions, 
write the correct answer. 


—_______l. In what part of Turkey 
is Mount Ararat located? 
—____2. In what direction does 
the Euphrates River flow? 

— 3. What body of 
bounds Turkey on the west? \ 


water 


_____4. In what direction does 
the Kizil Irmak River run? 
a _5. What body of 
bounds Turkey on the north? 


water 


____ 6. How many miles is it 
from Ankara to Istanbul? 


____ 7. How many miles is it 
from the source of the Tigris River to 
the border directly south of it? 


oe __8. What is the elevation 
of the area in’ which Kars is located? 


______9. What is the term used 
to describe the body of water between 
Istanbul and the Turkish mainland in 
Asia? 

___ 0. «~Between what lines of 
longitude are the Dardanelles located? 


iV. READING A GRAPH 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, an 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph below on which to 
base a conclusion. 


-_l. The source of information for 
the graph is the World Almanac. 

. The number of depositors has 
increased by over four million 
since 1939. 

3. The increase in depositors has 
been due largely to increased 
wages paid to American workers. 

. The average savings account 
doubled between 1946 and 
1952. 

. The savings bank trend shows 
an increase in the number of 
depositors and the size of aver- 
age accounts. 





SAVINGS BANK TRENDS 


(MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS IN THE U. S.) 





AVERAGE 
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$1,077 
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DEPOSITORS 


19.4 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Ankara (ang’ka.ra) — Capital city of 
Turkey. (p. 13) 

Bosporus (b6s'pé.riis )—Strait 20 miles 
long connecting Black Sea and Sea of 
Marmara. (p. 13) 

Celal Bayar (cé.lal’ bi.yar’ )—President 
of Turkey since 1950. (p. 14) 

Dardanelles (diir.d’n.élz’) — Strait 40 
miles long between Europe and Turkey 
in Asia. (p. 13) 

excise (ék’siz)—Tax on manufacture, 
sale, or consumption of certain commodi- 
ties, or for permission to carry on certain 
occupations. (p. 10) 

Ismet Inonu (is.mét’ i.ni.nii’ )—Presi- 
dent of Turkey 1938-1950. (p. 14) 

Kemal Ataturk (ké.mial’ 4.ta.tiirk’)— 
President of Turkey 1923-1938. (p. 14) 

Suleiman (sii.la.man’)—Ottoman sultan 

(1520-1566). (p. 14) 





The donkey was bound for Mecca . . . at least that 
was what the natives of the tiny Turkish village thought 


BL tok 


HE children who carried water from 

the river brought news of an old maa 
lying on the mountain trail and of a4 
gray donkey wandering around loose. 

“Let us go and see,” said Husmen 
Hoja. 

It was nearly evening. Heavy fumes 
and an odor from unhusked rice spread 
over the fever-ridden land, the ditches 
and this swamp where two streams met. 
The sun shone behind willows five or ten 
years old, with lifeless, broken, charred 
trunks, and it sparkled here and there 
on the still waters of the drainage canal 
which gave back a muddy light. This 
light in fragments in the middle of an 
ash-colored damp plain resembled 
cracks in a cloudy sky. Gradually it be- 
came less clear and finally it went out. 

Three peasants, one behind the other, 
passed slowly and laboriously up the 
steep, hilly trail. One of them coughed 
badly like a sick horse. They saw the 
gray donkey first. The donkey had 
found a dusty, bare place among the 
bushes, perhaps he had pawed it up, 
and he had lain down and rolled over. 
Now he approached them with a con- 

Reprinted by permission from Asia Mag- 
azine. This story is included in the volume 
Short Short Stories, edited by William 
Ransom Wood and published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co, 








e Gray Donkey 


By REFIK HALID 


Turkish Author and Humorist 


tented air, then stopped, and indiffer- 
ently watched the setting sun. 

The Hoja (teacher of the Koran) 
called, “Haydi, where are you, traveler?” 

Beyond, a feeble old man, panting 
for breath, leaning his back against a 
wild pear tree, looked with dull eyes at 
the newcomers and made a gesture 
pointing to his chest with his hands. To 
the questions, “What is it, what has 
happened, uncle?” he gave unintel- 
ligible replies in a groaning rattle which 
was more breath than voice and which 
sounded like asthma. The peasants, 
supposing that he was dying, sat down 
and waited. But he got better. 

He was an old man with a patriarchal 
beard, and he was garbed in rags of 
the poor, in a yellow-striped turban and 
a violet-colored cloak. The part of his 
face which his rough gray beard left 
exposed was in wrinkles and creases, 
and it was tanned by the sun of the hot 
plain. His tiny light blue eyes, almost 
white under sagging fat lids, looked 
straight at one with a childish stare. 
Very slowly color came into this face 
and brightness into these eyes. In the 
same position, leaning his back against 
the pear tree, he said some things in a 
muffled tone and very likely explained 
that he had come from afar and was 


going far. 


At Husmen Hoja’s offer, “Bring him 
to the community guest room, let him 
lie down,” the men helped him up and 
got him mounted on the donkey. Sup- 
porting him on both sides, they de- 
scended with a thousand difficulties 
over sliding stones and earth. 

The sun had gone; the waters that 
were behind them had stopped spar- 
kling. The steep peaked mountains 
which shut them in on all sides had 
long since fallen asleep, leaning their 
huge, smoky, cloud-wrapped heads to- 
gether. The village, buried in the 
shadows of the rock ledges, with neith- 
er a light in the window nor a sound 
on the roads, waited in the darkness. 

At the noise of the arrivals occasional 
faces were thrust out of the doors. The 
cows lowed in the barns. Husmen 
shouted, “Where are you? Come out,” 
and gave the news, “a guest has come.” 
Now various people in white canvas 
undergarments came from all sides car- 
rying flaming pine torches in their 
hands. In a halo composed of smoke 
and light, as the flicker of their torches 
fell into dark corners, they came, utter- 
ly amazed, straight to the guest room. 

Here, at two days’ distance from the 
nearest town of any size, was a barren, 
trackless, tumble-down village of An- 

(Continued on page 26) 





MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


Are You Budget-wise? 


Prepared under the direction of 


OW MUCH money would it take to 
make you happy? 

It’s true, money doesn’t make happi- 
but money bolster or block 


It bolsters by buying neces- 


ness, can 
hippiness 
sities Su h is fo vl and shoe Ss and a roof 
to keep out the rain. It blocks when it 


causes worry, envy and greed or when 


poor spending habits upset the balance 


I 
hetween ind outgo 


Managing well takes knowl- 
ind skill and plenty of practice. 


Mcome 
noney 
edge 
One IS 


school years Vour ini 


small 


non-existent 


During 
bound to be 


} 


irregular, or 
But if 


learn how to judge your spending needs 


pos- 
rly ilmost you 
ind to follow a spe nding plan vou'll be 
ill set to make 


dividends in 


your first regular income 


pay material goods ind 
) 
personal satist 


How can you start to practice? 
Write down 


things vou want to own or 


ictions 


1. Set your own goals 
some of the 
in the 


daydream or vaguely wish 


to do right next month or 
Dont 
for evervthing your favorite 


has. Be 


imera 


iway 
future 
movie star 
specific. Do you want a bicycle, 


skis 


of records, or a new dress? Do you want 


tennis racket, a collection 
to a summer camp, take a trip to 

take girl on 
date without caring what 


to be 


t 


WW ishington, 


extra speci il 
Do vou 
mechanic, a stenographer,,or a doctor? 
You'll 
penses 
to spend vour money wisely is to reach 
] 


iS as pos- 


your one 


t t a trained 


costs want 


i 


ilw ivs have necessa&ry ex 


' 
but the big reason for learning 
f your personal goa 


know 


mire trvin 


as many 
sible When 
hig things \ 


eu h Wi 


you exactly which 


* you can 


ek’s spending record 
i hard, cold eye. 


2. Find out hou 


spending money right nou 


actually 
Have 
eyer kept an actual record of expenses? 
small notebook keeping 
Don’t trust to memory. 
cartare 


you re 
you 
Get a ind try 
me next week 
Heres a list to 


school lunches, books supplic s, tees tor 


get you started 
classes, tickets to games and plays, or 
dues uniforms, special 
candy, Cokes, malts, shakes; 
refreshments, skating 


ganization 
equipme nt 
movies flowers 
ind all the places you go on dates- 
contributions to 
church, fund, 
birthday and other gifts; fees for active 
sports; hobbies, records, books, maga- 
zines, films, tools, collections; personal 
care such as haircuts, cosmetics, beauty 
care; clothing and accessories; savings. 


plus gas for the car; 


community charities; 


you have an accurate list, you 
which expenses are impor- 


Once 
can dec ice 
tant and which are momentary whims. 

One week's record won't be typical of 
an entire month’s expenses, though. Try 
to think ahead to special events, clothes, 
proms—all the things which will take 
sizable sums of money. Your spending 
plan will help you to have money on 
hand when you need it. 

3. Now make your first trial spend- 
ing plan. List think 
you'll need to spend or save next week. 

e What are your “fixed, 

able expenses such as 
lunches, organization dues or spe- 
cial school costs? Estimate total for 
the week 
What are your “flexible” expenses, 
things you'd like to own or to do 
but can put off if necessary, such 
as movies, skating, gifts? 
What about clothing? If you buy 
some or all of your clothing, you'll 
need to divide the total cost of 
items by a given number of weeks 
in order to set up'a reserve fund. 
For example, if you're going to 
need a new pair of shoes at $10.00; 
three pairs of socks at $1.50; and a 
pair of dress-up slacks at $7.95, 
the total is $19.45. If you can wait 
12 weeks to buy them, divide by 
12 and put $1.62 into a clothing- 
saving fund each week. 
Estimate the total cost of one or 
two big things you're saving for, 
as a portable typewriter or 


everything you 


unavoid- 
carfare, 


such 


LEONE ANN HEUER, Director-of Consumer Education, Household Finance Corporation 


musical instrument and divide the 
cost by 6 to 18 weeks. Enter a 
weekly savings on your chart. 
How much will you put into a 
savings account for emergencies? 
It’s a good idea to have something 
in reserve for unexpected expenses 
and special opportunities. 

Now go over your spending plan 
again. Put certain items off till next 
week. Reduce costs on others. Substi- 
tute cheaper things for some and elimi- 
nate others altogether. Do your best to 
make your spending estimate match 
what you think your “income” will be. 
Then keep track of your expenses for 
another week. At the end of the week, 
analyze your problem. 

1. Did expenses match or exceed in- 
comer P 

2. Did you pay all bills 
and get some of the thing$ you wanted? 

3. Did you fail because you spent 
money on a lot of small things which 
provided no lasting satisfaction? 

4. Did you spend too much forsany 
one item? 

5. Are you all set to do a better job 
next week? 

Nobody said it was going to be easy 
to get straight A’s in this course, but it’s 
the course which is going to stay with 
you all of your life. So give yourself a 
few weeks’ practice and you'll be sur- 
prised at your growing ability to get 
the things you want most. 

This is the second in a series of six 
articles on “Managing Your Money.” 


necessary 





Expenditures 


Tnceome 
Balance 





t 
— Item Cost 


Source Art. 
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Here’s one way to keep track of your money—expenditures, income, and balance. 









































NEA Ser I 
“That's all the boys’ invitations, so 
now let's list the girls not to ask!” 


i ew Belong to Me” may be a 

beautiful song, but the posses- 
sive feeling it expresses often paves 
the way to jealousy, a decidedly un- 
beautiful 
that “green feeling” 
spite of yourself—and how to snap 
out of it calls for some serious self- 
shaking. Whether your problem is 
“keeping up with the Joneses” or 
fuming like Vesuvius because Steady 


emotion. Yet sometimes 


seizes you im 


Sam is falling for that blonde across 
the aisle, make 
pretty let's gaze 
straight into those green eyes now, 
and try to find out how to resist them 
once and for all! 


jealousy can vou 


miserable So 


Q. A new girl at school this year is 
flirting with all the boys. She’s pretty, 
and the boys seem to fall for her even 
though she hands them all the same 
line. How can we keep her from steal- 
ing our dates? 


A. Instead of trying td start a “Stop 
Susan” campaign, think first about how 
to give your own “date appeal” a lift. 
Do you look your best at school, as 
well as on special occasions? Is your 
disposition as good as it was before 
Susan came on the scene—or have you 
“soured up” a bit? (If you have, the 
boys are naturally going to turn the 
other way.) Do and the other 
girls keep your attention glued to your 
own affairs these days, or are vou 
eyeing Susan out of the corner of your 


you 


eye and calling regular “gossip huddles” 
about her and her “taking ways”? 
Feminine gossip and jealousy em- 
barrass and disillusion boys, and the 
to be crossed off their 


know that you 


one sure way 
lists is to let 


resent this new girl. 


them 


BOY dates GIRL 


fy diy teed 


Second, find out why the boys like 
Susan. It must be something besides 
her looks because just being pretty 
doesn't get a girl very far. Is she espe- 
cially friendly? Cheerful? Enthusiastic? 
Does she know more about sports and 
other “boy interests” than you do? 
Find out what makes her tick; you 
might get a few pointers on how to 
keep yourselves on the up and up! 

Be honest in your rating of Susan 
What kind of “line” does she hand the 
fellows? Boys really like insin 
cere girls, and if she really is “that 
way,” the fellows won’t stay under her 


never 


spell for long. 

And try to have patience. After all, 
a new, tall, dark, and supersonic fel- 
low might make your hearts skip a 
two. But once the novelty 
wears off, you'd probably go back 
to the old stand-bys. The same thing 
may happen in this case. If the new 
itl} be because she 


beat or 


girls stays “tops % 


deserves to. 


Q. | like a certain girl very much, 
and the feeling’s mutual. The trouble 
is that a lot of the other fellows were 
after her too, and now they're jealous 
because she likes me best. What can 
I do to keep my girl, yet stay friends 
with these fellows too? 


A. Stay as friendly toward these fel- 
lows as you've always been, and don’t 
“kid” them about the girl. Don’t be 
too possessive about this girl, either. 
Although she likes you “best,” it would 
be natural for her to want to date other 
boys too. The way to keep her liking 
you understanding of her 
point of view, whatever it is. We'll 
guarantee, though, that she won't like 
it if you trv to build a fence around 
her. All girls like to accept or refuse 
dates on their own. 

You might even suggest to the girl 
that she accept a date with one of 
friends and then, just for 
variety’s sake—while vou date other 
girls too. That way you could go on 
liking each other as much as ever, vet 
have fun with others besides. And, if 
she dates the other fellows once in 
awhile, they won't have a reason to be 
jealous of you. You can all be friends, 
want to be. 


is to be 


now 


your 


if you really 


Q. The family who live next door 
to us are very well-to-do, and it’s hard 
for me to keep up with the daughter 
my age, because I don’t get enough 
allowance to do the same things she 
does. It isn’t just money, though. She's 
the best cheerleader at school, and 
gets good grades without even trying 
I like her—but why do some people get 
all the breaks? And how can the rest 
of us amount to anything when these 
people are around? , 


A. Don’t waste time worrving about 
why some people seem to get ill the 
breaks. Instead, try youl 
friend tor what she 18 and, at the same 
time, earn her respect too. That’s a big 
order, but it can be delivered—by you 

First of all, be vourself! Trying to 
be what you're not in order to keep up 
with the girl next door will only make 
yvour case of blues worse. Count your 
self out when she suggests doing some 
thing that would be too hard on you 
pocketbook or come up with a sub 
stitute idea that would be within vour 
means. If she’s a real friend, she'll be 
glad to do something vou both can 
enjoy; true friendships are never built 
on money. You don’t value your friend 
hecause of her bigger allowance and 
cheerleading ability, do you? You like 
her personality, which is what she made 
it—no “luck” involved there! 

Now that vou’ve taken a look at your 
friend in the light she deserves, let's 
turn around for a look at you. To earn 
the respect of others, you must first 
respect yourself. So take stock of your 
self and set to work to develop your 
like to 


paper 


to respect 


talents and interests. If you 
write, volunteer for the school 
staff. If your tennis game is pretty 
good, practice hard and make it bet 
ter! You mav never become a cham 
pion, but it will give your ego a needed 
boost to excel in something, and you'll 
have fun at the same time. It doesn’t 
matter what you choose to tackle; it’s 
only important that vou develop real 
confidence in yourself. When you ap 
prec late vour own spec ial worth as an 
individual, you won't envy others any 
more. You'll realize that, although thev 
have something you don’t have, you 
have values they don’t have either! 
Jealousy breaks up friendShips, and 
it’s never a help to your own morale, so 
turn vour back on it. Mutual respect 
is the basis of any firm friendship, so 
put your best foot forward that-a-way! 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Bu 


Q. Can eating a lot of catchup hurt 
you? I puf it on everything 


of greatest 


4. Catchup is made from tomatoes 
seasoned to give it its characteristic 
Havor. There is nothing in cat« hup that 
will healthy digestion 
In tact 1 reasonable amount of it 
helps make foods taste better 


But why overdo it? Putting catchup on 


iffect a normal 
many 


everything” makes all your foods taste 
like catchup 


wn individual flavors 


instead of having thei 


best kind of mouth 
bad breath 


Q. What is the 
wash to use? I have 


1. The purpose of a mouthwash is 


to give the mouth a clean ple asant feel 
in” and to rinse out loose partic les ot 
f Chat i: 


eating, o1 


why its use is suggested 


ood 
ifter time vou want to 
make feel fresh. Mouth 
washes do not bad breath; they 
simply mask it for a little while. Con- 
bad breath be caused by 
wor teeth constipation or 
if the throat 
litions which should 
dentist or doc tor For 


any 
your mouth 

cure 
stant may 
infections 
These are con 
be checked by 


ordinary 


nose O}T 


yvour 
there are good mouth 


market in flavors to suit 


UrpOse s many 
Ww ishe s on the 
ire about 


vour taste. And if vou don’t < 


flavor, vou can rinse your mouth with 


plain or salt water 
QO Are hot baths harmful? I like to 
vak ina hot tub 


weakening 
nd are For “soak 
ing ” a warm bath, between 90 ——. 
and relaxing. When the 
, it is too hot 


baths are 


A. Verv hot 


not recommended 


Is comfortable 
vater is hotter than 98 


° ° ° 


If nibbling’s what you like to do, 

Then make those nibbles count for you! 
Good “nibble fare” when you're 

curled up with a book or watching TV 


is fresh fruit like apples, or dried fruits 


like apricots, prunes, and raisins. Be- 
sides satisfying your desire for some- 
thing to chew on, they give you extra 
combined with vitamins and 

Peanuts are fine, too, but be- 
don’t eat them 


energy 
minerals 
cause they're so filling 
too close to mealtime 


° ° 


Don't Get Blue About Bruises. .. . 
Black and blue, we mean. If vou get a 
little roughed up plaving football, bas- 
ketball, or even from bumping into 
furniture, treat this way. 
Apply a cloth wrung out in very hot 
water, followed by another cloth wrung 
out in very cold Alternate the 
applications a few times. They help to 
take out the soreness and may prevent 
the bruise from turning a deep purple. 


the bruise 


water. 


c > ° 


Pour It On! An tasty 
help build red blood is to put a table- 
in your milk. Use 
molasses on hot cakes, and 
bread, too. It’s an excellent supplier of 
minerals—calcium and 


easy, way to 


spoon of molasses 
cereals, 
two important 
iron 
° o oa 

Safety Sal Says: The first rule of food 
preparation is to start with clean hands. 
Always wash your hands with soap and 
water before handling food 


Thaining Table Tips 

“4 7 
Bob Chambers, 
Duke University’s 
Athletic Trainer, 
says: 

“At Duke, we be- 
lieve in giving our 
athletes a well- 
rounded, balanced 

j diet. Heavy pas- 

tries, fried foods, 

Bob Chambers and fatty meats 
should be avoided or used sparingly 
Particular attention should be paid 
Only top- 
cooked, 


to the preparation of food 
quality raw carefully 
should be used on the training table 
Very hot or very cold foods irritate the 
and slow up 
and 


foods 


lining of the stomach 
digestion. A 
other seasonings should be used. 
“Frequent overeating is the most se- 
an athlete can 


minimum of spices 


rious training fault that 
have i 


ii Tops, don’t miss. “iGood. 
i Fair. Save your money 


“AAPLYMOUTH ADVENTURE 
(M-G-M. Produced by Dore Schary. 
Directed by Clarence Brown.) 


Plymouth Adventure, as you may 
have guessed, is that perilous voyage 
our Pilgrim Fathers undertook just 332 
years ago to establish a fife of religious 
and political freedom for themselves in 
the New World. Sailing in the over- 
crowded Mayflower, the courageous 
little band had to endure not only the 
rigors of the North Atlantic’s winter 
storms, but the sneers and jeers of a 
sullen crew and a harsh, cold captain 
who viewed the Pilgrims as contemp- 
tible fanatics. Based on the diaries that 
Gilbert Winslow wrote as a record of 
the crossing, Plymouth Adventure is 
both good entertainment and good his 
tory: 

Of the 102 passengers aboard the 
Mayflower, the film concentrates pri 
marily on William Bradford (who later 
became governor of the colony), his 
wife Dorothy, and her growing love 
for the stern, proud captain of the 
ship, Christopher Jones. Their story 
ends in tragedy, but it opens the cap- 
tain’s eves to the strength of purpose 
of his despised cargo. 

There was plenty of excitement in 
that 90-day crossing, and Clarence 
Brown's Technicolor cameras have 
made the most of it. Unfortunately, the 
large and expensive cast—headed by 
Spencer Tracy, Gene Tierney, and Van 
Johnson—rarely rings as true. They all 
act and speak so thoroughly American 
that they seem too much like the pres- 
ent-day descgndants of the Pilgrims. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 
i444 Tops, don’t miss. “Good. 
iA Fair. Save your money. 

Drama: “#14i“The Big Sky. -vevrw 
Ivory Hunter. #4 Ivanhoe. 4“ Break- 
ing Through the Sound Barrier. M~MH 
Face to Face. @/@Hellgate. “~MThe 
Lusty Men. ###Kansas City Confiden- 
tial. wweThe Story of Will Rogers 
wviStory of Robin Hood. “~“/The 
Quiet Man. “Under the Red Sea. w” 
Red Planet Mars. “Springfield Rifle. ~ 
Outpost in Malaya. 

Comedy: “##O. Henry’s Full House 
wvrFearless Fagan. “The Happy 
Time. “Son of Paleface. 

Musical: “The Merry Widow. 
wvryust for You. “Because You're 
Mine. “Everything I Have Is Yours. 





He brought light to the Dark Ages Bh SFO ree APO or Br. 


1. Back in the Dark Ages, anyone 
who wanted to study medicine had 
a hard time of it. Prejudice and 
custom forbade the direct study of 
bones and organs to learn how the 
human body worked. Only a few 
books on anatomy existed, and they 
dated from classical times—old and 
hopelessly inaccurate. 


3. By the time he was old enough to go to 
medical school, his passion for direct obser- 
vation had taught Vesalius more than most 
of his professors knew. Once he stumbled on 
a human skeleton outside the walls of Paris. 
He smuggled it to his room and made scores 
of accurate sketches, the first ever to.show the 
way the human frame is really put together. 


2. But a little boy with a big bump ot 
curiosity was destined to bring light to 
these dark times and minds. His name 
was Vesalius. Growing up in 16th cen- 
tury Brussels, Vesalius dreamed of be- 
coming a doctor. He studied thousands 
of small animals directly and made many 
original discoveries for himself. 
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4. Little by little Vesalius filled a huge book with such notes 
and pictures. When he finished his schooling he went to Italy, 
where he astounded a medical audience by identifying all the 
human bones by touch, with his eyes blindfolded! The world’s 
first Department of Anatomy was created at the University 
of Padua, and Vesalius was elected its first Professor. 


6. A renowned modern physician called it “the greatest book 
ever printed, from which modern medicine dates.” After 
centuries of ignorance, Vesalius’ book opened the dikes on 
a flood of discoveries about the anatomy of the human body. 


5. But Vesalius’ struggle for science was not yet won. Power- 
ful men who feared new knowledge tried to keep his book 
from being published. Nevertheless, Vesalius persuaded an 
artist friend to redraw his crude sketches, and smuggled his 
precious book to Switzerland where On the Structure of the 
Human Body was finally printed in 1543. 


Patiently observing...probing into the fundamental 
secrets of life and accurately setting them down... 
such research is the lifeblood of medicine. In this 
work, pioneers in every field of medical science pool 
their resources for the good of all mankind. The 
constant goal of the Squibb Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories is to increase and broaden man’s 
basic medical knowledge, as well as to perfect and 
distribute as widely as possible medicines for the 


prevention and cure of specific human ills. 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


The priceless ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 


seal. They say...“There are no finer products made.” 
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Honest, 
that’s what this doll said. She was 
swinging a racket in one hand and had 
a couple of shuttlecocks in the other. 


The guys I was swapping golf lies 


"Wades anyone?’ 


with laughed 

But she didn’t give up. “Be a sport,” 
she said. “None of the girls showed up 
at th and | 
play with.” 

Badminton? That’s for the birds, I 
thought. Sissy stuff. But this was a 
sweet kid. So I thought I'd have some 
fun. Having played all the heavy sports, 
I was pretty well and | 
didn’t think ['d have any trouble blow- 
Ing her off the 

So we strolled over to the badminton 
court. She handed me a racket and I 
hefted it. Very light and easy to svang 


club need someone to 


coordinated 


court. 


No. 2, Play-the-Game Series 


Play Badminton! 


I'll slaughter this kid, I thought. So we 
began playing 

It was a slaughter, all right. Only I 
was on the receiving end. I just couldn’t 
meet that darting, dancing “bird.” And 
I found galloping all over the 
court like a bumbling buffalo. 

A half hour later I took out my hand- 
kerchief and waved it aloft. “I surren- 
der,” I gasped. The sweet young thing— 
still cool, calm, and collected—smiled. 
‘That,” she said, “is badminton. Nice, 


mvself 


easy game, isn't it?” 

And that, friends, is how I learned 
all about badminton. That’s how I dis- 
covered it’s a lightning-fast, exciting, 
and wonderfully skillful sport. Strength? 
Doesn't mean a thing. It’s timing and 
touch that count. 

That means anybody can learn to 
play it—girl or boy, man or child, weak- 
ling or “gorilla.” And it’s great date 
bait. Instead of taking a girl for a soda 
after school, a fellow can take her to 
the gym for a few sets of badminton. 
If you travel in a crowd, try mixed 
doubles (boy and girl vs. another boy 
and girl). Terrific fun. 

The basic strokes are fairly easy to 
learn. The secret lies in a good, loose 
wrist action. That's the key to crisp, 


accurate hitting. You can’t hit properly 
with a rigid wrist. 

To assure the proper wrist freedom, 
you need a proper grip. The correct 
grips for the various strokes are shown 
on the facing page. 

Here's how to obtain the grip for the 
forehand and service: Hold the racket 
straight out with its face vertical to the 
floor. Now shake hands with the shaft. 
That's it. 

When held at arm’s length, the racket 
should form a straight line with the 
arm. It shouldn't stick up or point 
down. The grip should be firm but not 
tight. 

In the picture sequences on these 
pages (taken by A. G. Spalding & 
Bros.), Jack Purcell, one of the greatest 
players of all time, shows you how*to 
make the basic shots. 

An extra word may be in order about 
the service. Since you can score only 
on your own service, it’s obvious that 
you must learn to serve well. Remem- 
ber, you must stand near the center 
service line about three feet behind the 
short service line, and the head of your 
racket must be below the waist when 
the bird is hit. 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





gers. Now drop the bird far enough in front to 
assure a full-arm stroke. Bring the racket for- 
ward easily, and let the wrist whip it through 
the bird—making contact below the waist. The 
racket and arm then follow through naturally. 


Face the opponent in an upright, natural posi- 
tion with one foot slightly forward. Keep the 
stroking arm a little out from the side and to 
the rear with the wrist cocked. Extend the free 
arm with the bird held between thumb and fin- 


SERVICE 





If possible, start by placing your body bird smoothly, meeting it at full arm’s 


sideways to the net, left foot in front and reach (3). Then racket and body follow 
racket cocked (1). Now let the body and _ through naturally. Remember, the forehand 
arm come forward together (2). At contact, is a wrist whip coordinated with a forward 
the wrist whips the racket head through the arm swing and forward shift of the weight. 


BASIC GRIPS 


Left: Forehand grip, with V formed by 
forefinger and thumb resting on top 
of shaft. Forefinger is kept slightly 
apart from other fingers. 


Center: Backhand grip, with thumb 
against side of handle nearest you, 
with tip: pointing straight up toward 
racket head. 


Right: Special grip for shots aimed at 
face and for putting away weak re- 
turns when at net. V now rests on top 
side of handle. 


4 es 


As the bird approaches, turn your body body forward tégether, letting the weight 


sideways to the net with the right foot flow toward your front foot (2). As be- 
forward, and draw the arm all the way fore, the elbow straightens out and the 
back (1). But don’t hunch your front shoul- wrist whips the racket through the bird (3). 
der. Keep it relaxed. Now start the armand Then racket and body follow through (4). 
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The Gray Donkey 


Continued from page 19) 


atolia. If the weather very dry 
and if there were fords across the river 


Kizil Irmak, | 


lers without wagons 
who were on their wav to other parts 


was 
trave 


of the province left the paved highway 
and saved two days’ journey by calling 
at this village as a short cut. 

Thus, in the course of a year, five or 
ten people with this excuse, five or ten 
penniless men, would come tired and 
weary at such a gloomy hour and knock 


on the doors Then the mayor, Husmen, 
would send word to the villager whose 
turn it was to provide for the guest, 
and Husmen, in person, would escort 
the visitor to the community guest room 
where pine logs burned in the fireplace 
winter and summer without ever going 
out. The community learned of world 
affairs through the unfounded, erron- 
eous reports which were brought by 
these ignorant transients. 

The sick man became quiet. “My 
chest,” he said, “it gets this way every 
now and then.” 

One of the villagers hung a copper 
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kettle on the crane in the fireplace. The 
resinous flames reflected on it, and its 
contents foamed up in multicolored 
bubbles like soapsuds. They took it off 
and gave the old man a cupful. Blowing 
on it, he drank with relish. He had 
barely finished the milk when he had 
an attack of persistent hiccups. His 
whole body shook. At every quiver he 
said, “Elhamdulillah.” The peasants sat 
facing him with their legs crossed and 
waited impatiently, seeking a chance 
to talk. The young men, very curious 
but lacking courage to draw nearer, 
stayed by the door. Perhaps the traveler 
by an effort was explaining his business. 
Maybe he was making a will. They 
heard Husmen saying now and then, 
“Don’t worry. Let your heart rejoice. 
We'll attend to it.” Suddenly the elders 
leaned over the cot. Then they rose 
silently. ; 

Husmen murmured, “He has joined 
his God.” In the fireplace one of the 
logs broke, pouring a glow of light over 
the face of the one who had died, and 
then it went out. Outside a cow mooed 
long. 

The traveler had had time to explain 
his final wish. He had made a pious 
bequest to Hejaz* of the eight gold 
pieces sewed up in his girdle and of 
the gray donkey on which he had been 
riding. 

On their return from the cemetery, 
the peasants gathered together under 
the trellis, speculating on how to carry 


out this command and what they should 
do with the donkey and the liras which 
remained in their hands. At last they 
decided that someone should go to the 
district capital and consult the judge. 
In a week Husmen should make the 
trip, leading the donkey. 

he animal acquired importance; 
they stacked corn stalks and quantities 
of food before him. This was done at 
regular hours in uncomplaining duty as 
if it were a religious obligation. The 
peasants reminded one another very 
often, saying, “Did you take water to 
the gray donkey? Have you given him 
his barley?” 

One morning as colors were emerg- 
ing from the darkness of night, every- 
one escorted Husmen Hoja as far as 
the front of the mill and saw him off. 
The gray donkey, tied to the Hoja’s 
donkey, went along behind, unladen, 
and freely switching his tail. The newly 
risen, gold-streaked sun made the faded 
felt of the the pack-saddle shine like 
velvet. 

What a boring, long trail this was. 
The whole length of the quiet stream 
was invisible behind green borders of 
lush rice and cornstalks, and the road 
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... the portable typewriter that gives you 
big machine performance! 


Full size keyboard plus the 
touch and action of an office 
typewriter—makes touch-typ- 
ing easy to learn and practice 
at home. Voted best! Yes, type- 
writer dealers voted Smith- 
Corona the 2 to 1 favorite— 
over any other make. See it 
demonstrated! At Smith- 
Corona Dealers everywhere. 
Easy to buy! Terms as low as 
$1.25 a week—and your old ; 
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payment. Smart, luggage- +++ nd it’s the portable equipped 
style carrying case included. with our amazing PAGE GAGE! 


UC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE NY Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons. 


weekly picty 








*Hejaz: a kingdom in Arabia in which is 
located Mecca, the holy city of the Mo- 
hammedans. 











continued for two days over barren, 
level ground without coming to a single 
village, to a single mill or to a spring 
shaded even by as much as two weep- 
ing willows. Then a terrifying pass and 
a steep, rocky hill were traversed, and, 
on reaching the top, a pleasant view 
and a cool breeze began. Amidst quince 
and apple orchards, very green and 
lush, a narrow stream, glistening like 
the flat side of a short sword, smiled 
into one’s eyes. A white, smooth paved 
highway lined with telegraph poles 
turned and twisted, climbing to the 
mountains. Husmen spent the night at 
an inn and took the road to the district 
capital early in the morning. 

This little capital owned a huge man- 
sion which resembled a casino with a 
tower and a balcony, but it had not 
been possible to complete it. The un- 
plastered, unbaked brick walls had 
openings here and there which fur- 
nished nests for the turtle doves. The 
ground floor remained boarded up with- 
out windows and without plaster. In a 
corner a shed, left from when the labor- 
ers operated a very large lime kiln a 
little to one side of it, still stood in its 
original state. The main kiln building 
had long since been destroyed. 

A coatless, hatless sergeant of gen- 
darmes asked what the Hoja wanted. 
Starting from the ati: Husmen 


began to relate how the children who 
brought water from the river had come 
and given the news. Before he had half 
finished his story, the man opposite 
him turned away, tossed bread to the 
ducks in the stream and said to a tur- 
banned man smoking his water pipe in 
a corner of the balcony, “What do you 
say, Tadji Effendi? Are you taking your 
morning recreation?” 

Husmen, learning that the judge had 
gone on leave to Istanbul, sought a 
single chance to explain his business to 
the district director, the kaymakam. 
Leaving his shoes at the door, with his 
feet in holey socks which left his toes 
exposed, he stepped in timidly and be- 
gan his story. 

The kaymakam was a nasal-voiced, 
toothless man with a dyed mustache, 
who had a linen jacket of splotched, 
faded indigo on his back. Not display- 
ing patience enough to hear the story 
to the end, he commanded, “Call the 
sergeant.” 


For five days Husmen Hoja wan- 
dered around the little capital telling 
his troubles to anyone he met. The 
gendarme sergeant neither accepted 
the donkey nor allowed the Hoja to 
take him away. At last someone who 


took pity on the Hoja made an appeal, 
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saying: “Let him go. Let him come two 
weeks from now. Let us leave the mat 
ter to the judge.” 

Now the judge there was famous; he 
was called the Pumpkin Judge. He man- 
aged all affairs and he unsnarled all 
untieable knots. He had a fashion of 
passing through the market with his 
red umbrella, wearing an orange-col 
ored cloak on his back, and he had a 
way of laughing at trifling things while 
holding his fat sides, so that people 
adored him. 

The two, man and donkey, returned 
by the same route and in the same 
status; the gray donkey was still bound 
as a legacy. At the capital, where feed 
cake and barley were expensive, it had 
cost much to supply Husmen and the 
donkey, and the latter must necessarily 
be well fed. The villagers, convoking a 
council, did not®onsider this excessive, 
for they said, “He is dedicated to a 
holy place. His care is our obligation.” 
Husmen brought no complaints of 
weariness, and his effort to do right 
had made him forget the tribulations of 
the journey. 

The week of the second trip, how- 
ever, he had to return home with the 
donkey again behind him. The judge 
had not come back, and the sergeant of 
gendarmes, on encountering the Hoja, 
had scolded, saying, “Stupid fellow 
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WIN *°4,000 ror a coutece career! 


THINK OF IT! You can have the 
thrili of creating your own “dream 
car” or “car of tomorrow” by build- 
ing a scale model of it, right at home 
—then enter it in the big Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild Competition and 
try for one of the many awards to 
be won! 


There are 734 senarate awards, 
worth $65,000 —cash awards up to 
$150 each, trips to the Craftsman’s 
Guild 4-day National Convention 
with all your expenses paid, and 
University Scholarships from $1,000 
to $4,000 each. 


You don’t have to make an operating 
model, just a solid model of wood, 
plaster or any easily worked, durable 
material. Work in your own ideas as 
to fenders, headlights, trim and so on 
—then paint it to suit your own taste. 
The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
will even send you plans and sugges- 


tions to get yours started, and show 
you how to work out your own 
designs! 


Over 115 young men like yourself 
have won Guild scholarships already 
— over 10,000 other boys have won 
awards worth more than $538,000! 
You have a good chance—you'll have 
great fun—so send in this coupon 
today and get started! 


734 Awards—worth $65,000 


Eight University Scholarships 
(choose your own university!) worth 
$1,000 to $4,000 each. * All-Expense 
Trips to the exciting 4-day Guild 
Convention. * Cash and other 
Awards—up to $150 each. * Identical 
Awards for Junior and Senior 
Groups. If the son of a General 
Motors employe wins, his award is 
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231 PRIZES FOR WINNERS 


ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 











FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


A fine-looking fellow named Ray 
Was lacking in pep every day 
Then Planters he tried 

Now he’s bursting with pride 


Example: Tor he's popular, peppy and gay 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. 

. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag wrapper or label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr. 
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Peanut. On top of page write your nome, age, home address, 
city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editér, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 27, 1953. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes, and whose limericks are considered best by the judges. 

The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 

issue of this magazine of April 29, 1953, as well as direct by 
mail. No other acknowledgement of entries will be made. In the 
event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 
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what's the hurry?” The peasants were 
in doubt whether an animal left as a 
pious bequest should be put to any use, 
so they did not disturb the donkey. 

The return from the third journey 
was again the same, with the donkey 
following behind. One peasant with 
far-seeing eyes spied from afar the gray 
donkey again coming back and spread 
the news through the village. The peo- 
ple, astounded, waited now with curi- 
osity. Husmen, without dismounting, 
expiined the outcome of this attempt, 
“What have we done? We should have 
taken a witness.” 

A witness—how had they not thought 
of that! No harm had been done, how- 
ever; the judge would accept the don- 
key, he would write out a certificate; 
indeed next week, three people would 
go and pledge their oath. 

The gray donkey, eating and eating 
the abundant food set before him to 
prepare for these trips made at inter- 
vals and without any load, had grown 
fat and ill-tempered. Thus two and one- 
half months passed. 


Ar LAST everything was ready for 
the final trip. While the villagers saw 
them off from in front of the mill, the 
new-risen sun shone on the dust raised 
by this little procession. As it climbed 
the hill in a gilded cloud, it seemed to 
those who remained behind to be 
mounting to the sky. 

The gray donkey did not come back 
any more. The villagers, seeing the 
certificate which had been made out 
and the seals which had been stamped 
on it, believed that the creature would 
travel to Hejaz slowly, unladen, without 
suffering, and receiving due homage 
everywhere, and that there he would 
carry the holy water of the well of 
Mecca. Husmen one night in a dream 
saw the donkey’s saddle covered with 
the sacred green velvet, and that rein- 
forced the belief. 

Now everyone often talked of the 
donkey with a joy born of doing their 
duty, and they recounted and persuad- 
ed one another that while remaining 
alone in the stable the donkey, as he 
turned his head from side to side, had 
begun to invoke the name of God. 

On the anniversary of the affair, 
however, Husmen, who went to the dis- 
trict capital to sell rice, returned as if 
he had been struck dumb. At a time 
when the market place was completely 
crowded, he had heard from a distance 
the cry to clear the road for a pack 
animal, “Make room, don’t touch!” The 
people parted to the sides and the 
Pumpkin Judge passed. On his back 
was the well-known orange cloak, and 
under him was the gray donkey; he was 
dispensing salaams on all sides in a 
fashion that shook his fat body. 





Turkey 


(Continued from page 14) 


ten per cent in mining and industry, 
five per cent in commerce and trans- 
portation, and another five per cent in 
public service and the professions. 

Although four out of five Turks live 
by farming, only 16 per cent of the 
total land is cultivated. About half 
of the land, located largely in the in- 
terior, is used for grazing. 

There are few large landowners and 
few landless peasants in Turkey. A 
1945 law states that no individual or 
organization is permitted to own more 
than 1,200 acres of farmland. Chief 
crops are tobacco, cereals, cotton, figs. 

Mining comes next Turkey’s 
economy. The country has large 
mineral resources, including iron ore, 
chromium, manganese, copper, 
ziric, and sulphur. 

The principal manufactures are silk, 
cotton and woolen yarn, iron and steel, 
paper, and glassware. 


coal, 


cement 


Progress Report 


Much has been written about Tur- 
key’s efficient, streamlined armed force 
one of the finest in free Europe. 
Less well-known perhaps are the ad- 
vances made by modern Turkey in eco- 
nomic and social fields. : 

Here is a brief “progress report”: 


Agriculture 

Between 1949 and 1951, total agri- 
cultural production jumped 100 per 
Turkey brought almost 2,500,000 
of land under cultivation 
and modernized farming methods. 

-Grain production soared from a pre- 
war average of 6,500,000 tons to 10,- 
700,000 tons in 1951. The cotton crop 
increased from 300,000 bales in 1948 
to 750,000 bales in 1951. 

In 1948 there were 2,700 tractors 
in Turkey. Today there are nine times 
that number. Many farmers are getting 
up to 25 per cent higher yields of 
wheat and cotton with one-third as 
much seed as before through the use 
of mechanized equipment 


cent. 


acres new 


Mining 

Turkey mined 17,529 metric 
of copper last year—eight times the 
pre-war average. Iron ore, 
tons, was three times the pre-war 
level. Coal output reached 3,000,000 
tons last 68 cent from 
“ -war. 

A dispatch from Ankara to the New 
York Times on October 31, reports a 
spectacular increase in the production 
of ‘chromite in Turkey. As a result of 
improved mining methods, the output 
350,000 tons in 1950 to 
1951. Chromite is an 


year, up pe! 


rose from 
500,000 tons in 








essential raw material in the manu- 
facture of war weapons. 
Health 

Under an extensive public health 
program, more than a thousand village 
health officers had been graduated by 
1950 and sent to rural areas to teach 
the peasants simple health measures. 
Efforts are also being made to attract 
large numbers of women for a trained 
nursing force. Turkish nurses have 
visited the U. S. to study American hos- 
pital techniques. 
Education 

Great strides’ have been 
improving education—but much still 


made in 


29 


remains to be done. There are today 
upwards of 2,500,000 students in ele- 
mentary schools as compared with only 
350,000 in 1924. The number would 
be greater still were it not for an acute 
shortage of qualified teachers. 

Education is compulsory and free for 
children between the ages of seven 
and 16. It is optional, but free, through 
secondary and university levels. This 
vear about 800 Turkish students are 
attending universities and colleges in 
the United States. 

Turkey is an inspiring example of 
what an “underdeveloped country” can 
accomplish given the will, the determi 
nation, and the right leadership. 





You'll get 100% on this test without studying! 


Tracer light 
shows how 
ordinary blade 
takes more strokes 
te shave you clean. 


Tracer light 
shows how new 
Gem Duridium 
Blade shaves 
super clean with 
fewer strokes. 


. \ 
Tals tpmarkable photo, taken by 1/10,000 sec. exposures revea's ‘‘shaving pattern’’ of tiny light attached te razorhead. 


“Tracer Light” Photo proves New Miracle Blade 
EASIER ON THE FACE 


shaves cleaner...with far fewer strokes! 


| Here’s one test you'll enjoy! Test a super- 
| sharp-edged Gem Duridium Blade on your 


| stubble. See how it whisks away your 
whiskers with smooth, sweet (and fewer) 


at 220,000 | 


| 
| 
| 


tons | strokes. No tug, no skin scrape. 


Gem’s secret Duridium Process not only 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Get a GEM FEATHER WEIGHT RAZOR 
plus TWO GEM DURIDIUM BLADES 


both for 15¢ 


only 
Same type Razor as sold in 98¢ Gem Sets 


gives youeasier shaves...but moreshaving 
mileage per blade. Discover the most revo- 
lutionary advancement since the safety 
razor. To start you orf the road for better 
shaves, we make the ws offer below. 


NEW 
DURIDIUM’ 


GEE IM DURIDIUM PROCESS BLADE 


c—--—-—-- eee eee ee 4 
American Safety Razor Corp., Dept. 8B, Brooklyn 1, W. Y | 
Please rush me new Feather Weight Gem Razor | 
and 2 Gem Duridium Blades. | 

| enclose 15¢ to cover mailing and handling. | 


Name. 





Address___ —— 


City State Sia 


My school is. 


——_— My age is—— 





Want to prove that you can correct mistakes 
written in any language? P.D.Q.—and draw- 
ings, too? 


Save time when you'll need it by taking time 
now to go to your stationer’s for Weldon 
Roberts Erasers 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J 


Waldon Roterls Granrann 


bY Take eet Ang 


‘Master Catalog of 2049 
Colleges and Universities 


_ set your heart on just ONE uni- 


versity. You may be left “out in the 
cold.” Instead, “shop around” — find out 
ALL the colleges that offer what you want 
in the way of courses, living and tuition 
costs, job opportunities, pleasant sur- 
roundings. Big up-to-date master catalog, 
“LOVE JOY'S COLLEGE GUIDE” (revised and en- 
larged) gives complete data on 2049 col- 
leges and universities. Just look up school 
you're interested im. Book tells you about: 


Location—Environment—Whether Co-Ed—-| 


Public or Private—Number of Students— 
Accreditation—Admissions Requirements— 
Costs—Housing—Fraternities— Scholarships 
— Athletic Programs — Degrees Offered — 

Ailitary Program. To order, simply clip 
this ad, send it with your name and address 
and $1.95 (or $2.95 for deluxe cloth-bound 
edition) to: SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Dept. 
15, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
_Monsy back it not delighted. 


DON’T. LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 


RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don't neglect an externall a Po! 
broken out skin that may over- 
night! Apply wonderfully medicated Poslam 
Ointment tonight—check results next morn- 
ing after just one application! 

Beslan contains all 9 ingredients well 
known to skin specialists—works faster, 
more effectively to help you to a finer com- 
plexion. Apply it after washing skin with 
non-alkali Poslam Soap. At druggists every- 
where—costs so little 





The new Canadian airmail stamp 


Canada issued three mew stamps ear- 
ly this month. Two of them were com- 
memoratives in the “Prime Ministers” 
series. A 4-cent orange shows the Hon. 
Alexander MacKenzie, who was Prime 
Minister of Canada from 1873 to 1878. 
\ 3-cent purple shows the Hon. John 
J. C. Abbott, Prime Minister from 1891 
to 1892. 

The third new issue (shown above) 
is a 7-cent blue. This stamp shows a 
Canada Goose which has just left the 
water and become airborne. A goose in 
flight was chosen because a 7-cent 
stamp is used on Canadian airmail let- 
ters. 

The Canada Goose is one of Can- 
ada’s most famous birds. Its arrival 
from the south early in April tells the 
Canadians that spring is on its way. 
The goose thrives in wild, unsettled 
country. 





One of the Philippine fisheries stamps 


The Philippines have recently issued 
two fisheries stamps, a 6-centavo blue 
and a 5-centavo brown (shown above). 
The stamps commemorate the fourth 
meeting of the Indo-Pacific fisheries 
council in Quezon City, in the Philip- 
pines. The council studies the fishing 
problems of each member nation. 

Both the brown and the blue have 
the same design. In the center is a fish, 
known as a “chanos-chanos.” A map of 
the nations which make up the council 
forms a background behind the fish. 
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SENIORS ‘meclca's tou Beas. 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


sensational commission. 

Free Memory Book with each order. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Po. 





STAMPS 


‘What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
adve word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stomps, or stomps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of oka stamps known as ‘‘approvals.”’ Each of these 
“approval” stamps has oa price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
coreful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
or. Any reader who considers that he hos 
een deceived as a result of his response to an 
advertisement in st Fs gar we is urged to 
appeal to the E Sch Mago- 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., i, York 10, N. Y. 








VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 
plus gorgeous World-Wide Airmail collection 
10¢. Includes $10,000 Stamp, Zeppelin, Scarce 
Triangle, many others with beautifully illustrated 
Book —_ 1c with choice approvals and bar- 
gain 


Jamestown STAMP CO., Jamestown 712, N. Y 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 25¢ 
Including Early Canada, Newfoundland, British 
Colonies 














Vatican, Red Russia, Hitler Heads, 

lian States, Animals, Airmails, French Colonies 
unusuals. Every stamp different. Rare bargain only 
ith our Bargain Approvals. Money back guarantee 
NIAGARA STAMP CO., Niagara- -Oe-' The- -tahe 422, 422, Can 


81 Multi-Colored 


Flags of the World—only 15¢ with approvals 


KENMORE, MILFORD 76, 0 N.H. 


CANADIAN COLLECTION, 
Includes early Victorian Issues — Jubilee 
Issues— High Values — Commemoratives— 


Special Issues — Newfoundland and many 
Pictorials, ete., together with large 
Philatopic Ma. zine—all FREE with approvals. Send ss 
for postage. E noire | Stamp Co., Dept 88. Toronto, Can. 


WOW! 225221. 


Jomestown Stamp & “ne 310, "Toontown, N. v 


rarities 








--—_——-—_—<—-——— 
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! SAN MARINO COLLECTION FREE | 
25 Different Old and New Issues, Aisruaits 
I 
ane ommemoratives, High Valu 
1 UTELY FREE WITH APPROVALS | 
VIKING. 130-GG Clinton St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y 
| y 
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A beautiful collection of commem- 
oratives, triangles, high values, bi- 
GARCELON STAMP C STAMP CO., Box 494, Calais, Maine 
7 DIFFERENT 
Cameroun, Malta, Cyprus, C 
ete., to Approval Buyers. 
FREE. WEEE FREE. $22. 50 CATALOGUE VALUE 
Raymax Pian offers free colorful collection 
cataloguing $22.50, plus Seott’s Interna- 
tional Stamp Album and many other big 
——o with approvals. Write today 
3e postage please 
RAYM 0 AB Nassav St., New York 7, N. Y. 
A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%4x14 by 4 it will 
ps4 a full page in your album. ls for Given 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1000, $2. 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield $2, Mass. 


ALL DIFFERENT 15c 
colored stamps, etc. Only lI5c 
Stamps from Cochin-Oceanie, 
DIXIE STAMP CO., E STAMP CO., Dept. aa Milwevkee 1, Wis 
WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 
FR to approval one. applicants sending % yt 





Service Guaranteed 

A clerk in a department store was 
erving a customer. The manager was 
strolling by and overheard the clerk 
say, “No, madam, we haven't had any 
for a long time.” 

“Oh, yes, we have,” interrupted the 
manager. “I'll send to the warehouse 
immediately and have some brought 
ver for you.” 

The customer looked startled, then 
burst out laughing and walked out of 
the store. The manager reprimanded 
the clerk. “Never refuse anything; al- 
ways send out for it.” 

“Well, you see,” explained the clerk, 
‘she said to me, “We haven't had any 
rain lately.’” 


Auburn Plainaman 


Tired Out 


The customer at the lunch counter 
was struggling valiantly with his not-so- 
choice cube steak. Finally he put down 
his knife, glared at the design left by 
the scoring machine, and said to the 


proprietor: “It’s a shame to fry a tire | 


that still has this much tread on it!” 


Wall Street Journal 


Corking 


Professor Fog: “My dear, I hate to 
nention it, but the toast is terribly 
tough this morning.” 

Mrs. Fog 
mention it, but 
youre eating.” 


that’s the 





TAKING HIGH SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS? 


These quiz books will solve your study 
problems « Each book contains 8 model 
exams complete with answers and solvu- 
tions te all problems. 

Available in the following 


AMERICAN HISTORY BIOLOGY 
AMERICAN HISORY And CHEMISTRY 
World Backgrounds EARTH SCIENCE 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS PHYSICS 
PLANE GEOMETRY SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SOLID GEOMETRY SPANISH 3 YEARS 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA FRENCH 2 YEARS 
ADVANCED ALGEBRA FRENCH 3 YEARS 
TRIGONOMETRY LATIN 2 YEARS 
LATIN 3 YEARS 
TRY THIS TERRIFIC 
REFRESHER SERIES TODAY! 


AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD STORE 
OR SEND COIN, MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS TO: 
BARRON’S EXAM SERIES 


Dept. $, 37 GERMANIA PLACE © B’KLYN10,N. Y 











Pal Joey 
“Is this Joe?” 
“Sure, this is Joe.” 
“Doesn't sound like Joe.” 
“It’s Joe, all right.” 
“Can you lend me $10, Joe?” 
“I'll ask him as soon as he comes in.” 


Pals 

College soph: “There goes the senior 
class president with that freshman 
again.” 

College junior: “Who is*that lad—a 
millionaire’s son or a band leader?” 

College soph: “Neither. He’s that-boy 
from Wisconsin whose mother sends 
him a chocolate cake every Thursday.” 


With Meat Balls? 


Gracie Allen: “I'm hungry from all 
this shopping. Where can I get a ham 
sandwich?” 

Salesgirl 
mezzanine?” 

Gracie Allen: “Oh, no! It’s too early 
in the day for Italian food.” 


CBS TV's “Burns and Allen Show 


“Why don’t you try our 


Awk! 
“Why is a crow?” 
“I don't know. Why?” 


“Caws.” 


He 
She 
He 


i AW 


“Oh, darling, I hate to 
cork mat | 


“It’s amazing! He never trains, 
just drinks RC!” 
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NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of Thanksgiving _ holi- 
days, there will be no issue of this 
magazine next week, November 26. 
Your next issue will be dated De- 
cember 3. 








Man or Mouse? 


Mrs. Smith: “Samuel!” 

Mr. Smith: “Mumm-wmpf.” 

Mrs. S.: “Samuel! Wake up!” 

Mr. S.: “Uh... mpff . . . wasamat- 
ter?” 

Mrs. S.: “Samuel, I’m certain I heard 
a mouse squeak!” 

Mr. S.: “Waddya want me to do? Get 


up and oil it?” 


Home Folks 


Daffynition 
Dictionary: A place where you try 
to find a word you can’t spell. 


The Blindfolded Test 


James: “Father, can you write your 
name with your eyes shut?” 

Father: “I think so, James.” 

James: “All right then, Father, let's 
see you shut them and sign this report 


card. 
No. Carolina Educatior 
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YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 
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DONT LOOK WELL, IM OH, GOSH, THEY'RE ALREADY, 
AT ME— NEITHER CALLING IT ON THE WAY. 1 JUST CANT 
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HOLD ON, SUE. YOULL HAVE THE BEST COME IN THE KITCHEN, AND 
PARTY IN TOWN IF YOU TRY MY I'LL SHOW YOU HOW TO HAVE 
LUSCIOUS BANANA SPLIT. A PARTY =“ IN 15 


az IT'S SO EASY, AND SO yA MINUTES. 
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CHIQUITA’S 
Banana Split 


Peel and split one 

banana into halves. 

Top banana halves with 

ice cream. Top ice cream with 
chocolate sauce, fruit sauce, 
whipped cream, nuts and cherry. 
Makes one man-sized Banana Split. 


4 TH AT LL BE O. K. : ae La "halked wath ay 
IF CHIQUITA Pier 3, orth River, 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY ‘ye! 3 Kore int 

















WHICH will your students read? 


Guide Your Students to Good Reading Through 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


It’s easy to get your students to read good books if 
you have a Teen Age Book Club in your class! 
Through this unique plan thousands of students are 
turning to classics instead of comics and acquiring a 
taste for good reading when they are at the most im- 
pressionable age. 

WHAT IS THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB? 

The Teen Age Book Club is a highly successful plan 
which enables students to obtain for 25¢ or 35¢ a 
wide range of good pocket-size books selected by a 
board of well-known educators. The Club now enters 
its 7th year of operation with nearly 7,000 school clubs 
and approximately 210,000 student members. Last year 
nearly a million and a half books were sold to Club 
members. Books are offered for both older and younger 


a ~MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS- - 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 


information on How to Start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with free materials and a sample book. 





School Grade. 








School Address__— 


__. Zone State. 
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| 
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readers and include titles for every taste—historical 
novels, romances, sport stories, classics, animal stories, 
poetry, biography, mysteries, short story collections, 
and many others. (See TAB News in this issue. ) 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES? 

1. Students may choose each month from a list of 16 
titles, widely varied so that each may find a book 
related to his or her taste, age, or reading level. 


2. Club members are not required to buy any specific 
number of books. They may buy as many or as few 
as they wish of the books offered during the year. 


3. A Club requires little work by the teacher. A Club 
is organized so that students can run it themselves. 
A complete kit of materials for running a Club is sup- 
plied free. This includes a simple manual of instruc- 
tions, record and order forms, a sample book, and an 
illustrated monthly bulletin containing a review of 
coming books. 


4. FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books purchased, 
Club members may choose a free book at the end of 
the semester. 


BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 


Max J. Herzberg, Chairman, Past President Nat. Council of 
Teachers of English; E. Louise Noyes, Head of English Dept., 
Santa Barbara (Cal.) High School; Richard J. Hurley, Past 
President Catholic Library Association; Margaret Scoggin, 
Young People’s Specialist, N. Y. Public Library; Mark A. 
Neville, Past President Nat. Council of Teachers of English. 





TEACHERS! 


Get these for 


your class library at | 


NO EXTRA COST! 


Amernan 
\ Aaols 


OUR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 








32-page illustrated summary of American 
schools today—their history, development, | 
scope, and future trends. This booklet was 
distributed last year to subscribers of Scho- 
lastic Magazines 


| 
| 
| 
| 





PATHS TO WORLD PEACE 
Profusely illustrated 32-page booklet on the | 
most vital topic of the day. Examination of | 
possible roads leading to world peace— | 
both plans under way and possible future 
formulas; aims, organization, and functions 
of the U. N.; achievements through spe- 
cialized agencies, etc. This booklet was dis- 
tributed last vear to subscribers of Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, and World 
Week 


HOW TO GET THESE 
VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS 
1. If your class subscription to Junior 
Scholastic : World Wee k, Senior Scholastic, | 
or Practical English is on a school year ba- | 
sis, send us a card or letter for your choice 
of 5 copies of EITHER of these two book- | 
lets FREE 


2. If your class subscription to any of the 


no cost, no obligation. 


magazines is on a semester basis, 


likewise 
EITHER 


above 
have your choice of 5 

booklet by 
your renewal order for next semester by 
December 20, 1952. Use the renewal order 


card coming to you in the 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


you may 


copies of sending 


mail 





351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Off the Press 


A History of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by A. Abell, B. Fleming, A. Le 
vack, T. McAvoy, and L. Mannion. 
Fordham University Press, N. Y. 683 
pp., $7.50 
The five authors of this college-level 

text, faculty members of distinguished 
Catholic institutions, are willing to let 
their work stand on readily apparent 
merits. They begin at once with the 
Colonial Period, devote half of their 
pages to the period up to the Civil War 
and, in general, maintain a sound bal- 
ance of economic, political, and social 
forces in American history. Within tra- 
ditionally broad units, they have or- 
ganized 121 small sections which in- 
vite manageable reading assignments of 
the double-columned pages. 

If there is any theme to the book, 
it is the authors’ cognizance of intoler- 
ance wherever it has appeared. They 
note that the Maryland Act of Tolera- 
tion was vitiated when “the Puritan- 
controlled lower house added a clause 
providing the death penalty for those 
who denied the divinity of Christ.” 
Elsewhere, the authors are forthright 
in their indignation against the bigotry 
of the American Protective Association 
in the 1890’s and the Ku Klux Klan. 
Sympathetic treatment is given to the 
Catholic Church’s interest in the labor 
movement. It is not to be understood, 
however, that excessive attention is 
given to matters of special interest to 
Catholics. Those of all faiths will find 
this a readable and scholarly history. 


Behind the Wall Street Curtain, by 
Edward Dies. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C. 153 pp., $2.75. 


Since some 15 million Americans own 
corporation stocks, a book entitled Be- 
hind the Wall Street Curtain is likely 
to attract attention. In this instance the 
attention is deserved. The look behind 
the curtain gives a colorful history of 
speculation and investment necessary to 
the growth of our present economy. 

The bulk of the book is given to the 
giants and knaves who have carried on 
their business in the “fabulous lane.” 
There are. spirited chapters lauding 
Alexander Hamilton, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Andrew Carnegie, and J. Pierpont 
Morgan. And there are chapters severe- 
ly critical of “Daniel Drew: The 
Spoiler,” “James Fisk: Happy Hatchet 
Man,” and “Jay Gould: King Spider.” 
The biographical essays are finished off 
with two breathtaking “whodunits” on 
the cataclysm of 1929 and efforts over 
the vears to corner wheat in the Chi 
cago Pit. 


Mr. Dies, who brings thirty years of 
experience in finance and a facile pen 
to this short history of Wall Street, re 
gards the present high tax rates as a 
danger to the free enterprise svstem 
Nevertheless, he is optimistic about the 
future. His analysis of the movement of 
capital away from New York to the 
South and West and the growing in 
terest in mutual funds by small in 
vestors gives us a closeup of the present 
investment picture. 


Year's Pictorial History of the Bible and 
Christianity. 192 pp. (8%x14), $7.95. 
Year, Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Some 1000 pictures and accompany- 
ing text are assembled here in a valiant 
effort to present the story of the world’s 
great religions. There are sections on 
the Old and New Testaments, the 
Church during the Middle Ages, the 
Protestant Revolution, the Counter Ref 
ormation, the Orthodox Church, re- 
ligion in the Soviet Union, religion in 
@olonial Times, and its subsequent de 
velopment in the United States. 

For the most part, the paintings and 
photographs, occasional maps and 
charts, all in black and white, depend 
heavily on the terse captions and com- 
prehensive introductions to capture the 
movement of religious history. 


Ninteenth-Century Opinion. Compiled 
and edited by Michael Goodwin. 
Penguin Books, Baltimore, Md. 283 
pp-. 65¢ (paper covers). 


“Why should I be robbed of my 
property to pay for teaching another 
man’s children?” asks one of the con- 
tributors to this English anthology. It 
will be apparent that many of our cur- 
rent issues have roots in the period 
covered by this anthology (1877-1901). 
Some fifty volumes of the distinguished 
English monthly journal, The Nine 
teenth Century (The Twentieth Cen- 
tury as it has since become) have been 
searched by the present editor for crit 
ical commentary in areas of social con- 
science, women’s rights, religious con- 
troversy, education, the public taste, the 
idea of government, and British im 
perialism. 

The selections are almost all short 
and are by such widely differing writers 
as T. H. Huxley, Gladstone, Ruskin, 
Wilde, Mrs. Sidney Webb, and Lord 
Shaftesbury. They can be used to en 
rich a course in Modern European His 
tory or to recapture for teachers the 
flavor of a period in which England was 
at a peak of greatness. 

Howarp L. Hurwirz 








